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COMMENTS ON A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF PARANORMAL DREAMS 


By D. J. WEsT 


(Based on the article “‘Sogno Paragnosico’ by Dr E. Marabini, Vice 
President of the Centro Studi Parapsychologici of Bologna, in 
Minerva Medica, Anno XLVIII vol 1, N. 49, wp Jun. 1956.) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGISTS nowadays are fully aware of the need to take 
into account the psychological context of cases of spontaneous 
ESP. Jan Ehrenwald and other analysts have stressed the import- 
ance of the subject’s personal motives, conscious or subconscious, 
in the genesis of these experiences (1). But long before psycho- 
analysts took a hand in the matter, investigators realized that the 
inaccuracies and distortions inherent in paranormal perception 
might prove meaningful and informative in the light of the 
subjects mental associations (2). 

In practice spontaneous paranormal experiences of everyday 
life, even when reported to psychical research societies, hardly ever 
receive the analytic probing that they require. In the first place, 
there is usually no one at hand who could do the probing, and if 
there were the subject would probably resent it. I vividly recall 
an occasion when, at the request of the late Editor of this Journal 
I interviewed a member of the public who had sent in a written 
description of a paranormal dream. On the face of it, the coinci- 
dence between the manifest dream content and the event foreseen 
was not very remarkable, though certainly worthy of investi- 
gation. I was able to exploit the fact that the dreamer knew I was 
a psychiatrist to prevail upon him to give me some personal 
particulars and to tell me what mental associations the apparently 
irrelevant details in the dream conjured up in his mind. Even 
with the limited amount of probing possible at a single informal 
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interview, it became evident that the dream experience, which in 
the initial account had seemed a meaningless, fortuitous occur- 
rence, could now very easily be interpreted as fulfilling an import- 
ant psychological need for the dreamer. Furthermore, when this 
inner need was taken into account, some of the apparent irrele- 
vancies of the dream acquired meaning and fell neatly into place 
in the total psychological context. Unfortunately, as so often 
happens in these situations, the matters in question concerned 
intimate details of two persons’ lives, and I was unable to prevail 
upon the dreamer to permit either the corroboration of particulars 
or the publication of the story. 

For this kind of research one needs, ideally, a subject, willing to 
confide in investigators, who has paranormal impressions fre- 
quently enough to enable ‘observers to arrive on the scene and 
elicit relevant mental associations before the dénouement. When 
significant mental associations and symbolic meanings in the 
dream are discovered only after the event, retrospective falsifica- 
tion is very difficult to eliminate. Dr Marabini has been singularly 
fortunate in having at his disposal just such a subject. Signora 
M.D., aformer midwife, regularly experiences premonitory dreams 
about three times per week and is able to furnish written accounts 
of her dreams before the events to which they appear to refer have 
taken place. 

Dr Marabini gives in his report many details of the subject’s 
background, development and personality. Such records may 
well prove valuable for future comparisons, but as the connections 
between past history and present experiences are at present un- 
known, this part of the report will not be discussed here. Suffice 
to note that Signora M.D. is a normal, emotionally well-balanced 
married woman, in good physical health apart from mitral heart 
disease, that she has considerable powers of imaginative fantasy, 
and that she comes of country stock with a strong tradition of 
belief in the supernatural. She reports having had previously 
many veridical dreams of substantially the same quality and char- 
acter as those reported to and analysed by the present investi- 
gators. Accounts of some of these are included in the report. 
They serve to confirm the meaning of certain symbolic repre- 
sentations which occur repeatedly in Signora M.D.’s dreams. The 
report also contains a long theoretical discussion as to the likeli- 
hood of the dreams being telepathic or precognitive. The most 
important section, however, is the record of dreams told to the 
investigators before they were fulfilled. So far as I know this 
record is unique of its kind in the literature of investigations of 
spontaneous ESP. 
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Signora M.D. habitually recalls some dreams on most nights, 
but, very fortunately, she feels able to distinguish by their special 
qualities those dreams likely to ‘ mean something ’, that is, likely 
to be fulfilled. Dr Marabini asked her to report to him in detail 
and at the earliest possible moment any dream which she felt 
confident was of a paranormal quality. He collected all the 
material which she recounted to him over a period of 20 days. 
This amounted to only 3 dreams, but all of them were to some 
extent fulfilled. 

The investigation period of 20 days was not fixed in advance. 
Dr Marabini simply stopped after he had got the 3 dreams because 
he felt he had sufficient material to justify a report. But that is 
not to imply that Signora M.D.’s faculty dried up after that. Ina 
letter of further explanation Dr Marabini explains that soon after 
she reported to him more dreams which also achieved at least 
partial fulfilment. He would have liked to have continued with a 
longer and more systematic inquiry, but circumstances prevented 
him from putting his plans into effect. 

To return to the experiment under review, the first of the three 
‘controlled’ dreams took place between 2 and 5 a.m. on 28 May 
1955, and was reported to Dr Marabini at 11 a.m. the same day. 
In her dream, Signora M.D. was in a big house consisting entirely 
of bedrooms in which none of the beds were made. She and her 
elder sister had to put them in order. They thought of changing 
the bedclothes. All the sheets and mattresses were soaked with 
blood. Afterwards she found herself in the street talking calmly 
to two policemen. 

Asked to give her associations to this dream material Signora 
M.D. explained that the big house and the untidy beds meant 
working for the sick, that is, exercising her profession of midwife, 
but in private homes and not in hospital where the beds would be 
tidy. The blood on the sheets called to mind further employment 

with a doctor. The presence of her sister meant help with her 
work, her sister having agreed to put a room at her disposal in case 
of need for her work. The police further symbolized security in 
her work. Asked to summarize her general impression she said : 


I think I had the idea that there would soon be work in connection 
with the doctor—probably a confinement. 


As Dr Marabini himself points out, the fulfilment of this pre- 
monition is not much of a coincidence in view of Signora M.D.’s 
profession. Nevertheless it is necessary to record it. At 5.20 a.m. 
on 28 May a husband calls her to his wife’s confinement. Next 
day acomplicated confinement at home necessitates calling a doctor. 
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The second of the reported dreams took place on 11 June 1955 
at 4.30 a.m. and was reported to Dr Marabini later that morning 
while Signora M.D. was with him in a car: 


I was not here in Bologna ; all the same there was a wide tarmac road 
like the Via Emilia. I saw a big lorry go by; a little while later I saw 
a big white and silver car which sped like a bullet. Suddenly I realized 
that on the footpath on the right side of the street there were seven dead 
bodies lying in a slanting position. Further along the street I saw more 
corpses, blood and bones. I wanted to scream ‘What is all this? Don’t 
you realize what a disaster this car is causing?’ But I could not speak 
Meanwhile the car disappeared from view as though round a curve in 
the road. I woke up in a state of extreme agitation. 


It was not possible to obtain Signora M.D.’s associations at the 
time, but later she wrote as follows : 


All day on Saturday I was very anxious because I thought that the 
dream might refer to some unpleasant event to be experienced during 
the day. In fact in the morning I told the dream to Dr Marabini while 
motoring to a place near Bologna to take part in an operation. I was 
afraid that an accident would happen. Then that same evening I helped 
with a complicated delivery and was afraid that the baby would not live. 
However all went well. 

Back at home late that evening I was talking to my husband and he 
remembered the dream that I had told him that morning and said ‘Have 
you heard about that racing car in France which killed 70 people?” 
This startled me and I at once remembered the dream. I then felt 
within me a pleasant calm and a sensation of relief from oppression that 
had weighed on me all day. I must point out that nobody knew about 
the French race, nor have I ever before dreamt of automobile accidents.’ 


At 6.27 p.m. on 11 June, at Le Mans near Paris, a racing car 
driven by Levegh collided with another that had swerved in its 
path and left the road. It caught fire among the crowd and over 80 
people lost their lives. The strong similarity between this un- 
usual event and the dream material requires no comment. The 
‘big lorry’, which would be relatively slow moving, might sym- 
bolize the obstruction of a car slowing down for re-fuelling, which 
was the cause of the disaster. 

The coincidence here is increased by the fact that in all the 
hundreds of dreams Signora M.D. recalls, no other concerns a 
motoring incident, and only one other concerns a public disaster, 
namely an air raid, and that too was fulfilled. 

The third reported dream took place between 3 and 4 a.m. on 
14 June and was told to Dr Marabini at 11.30 a.m. that same 
morning in the presence of Signor R.M., a nurse. 
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After a scene in a dream in which I had been distressed I had bad 
toothache ... so bad that I pulled at the tooth with my fingers to 
remove it. 

The wound bled and I tried to dress it, but the blood flowed too fast 
and my jaw hurt. In spite of this my hands did not get stained with 
blood. I woke up distressed with a bad toothache. 

I now (i.e. while talking to Dr Marabini) feel very agitated inside. I 
must stay awake, because I am sure if I went to sleep again I would 
dream of the same things. 


Dr Marabini elicited the following associations : 


Pain in the tooth is for me connected with family troubles. 
Every other time I dreamt of a tooth being extracted there has been 
a family death . . . mourning. 


Asked about pulling the tooth out with her own fingers she said : 


I do not know what the association is in this case. Certainly it was 
the first time it happened to me like that. 

It was my own blood that spurted out, therefore I was afraid that it 
referred to someone of my own blood . . . family. 


About the hands that did not get stained : 


For me, when I get blood on my hands, I think of profit or advantage 
(from work) . . . nevertheless here I feel is a confirmation of the previous 
impression . . . there was no question of gain. 


Asked her own interpretation she said : 


I am convinced that this dream refers to a family loss. When I woke 
in the morning I thought of my little niece, my brother’s child. He has 
started to suffer from epilepsy, and on Sunday had three attacks. 


At 10 a.m. on 29 June Dr Marabini met Signora M.D. and asked 
her if anything had happened. She mentioned hearing that a 
cousin had fallen off his motor cycle and broken an arm on 25 June, 
but she was sure that had nothing to do with the dream. ‘The 
cousin was recovering and the symbolism of the tooth out meant a 
death. Later the same day Signora M.D. received a telephone 
message that the day before Sig. M.G., a cousin on her father’s 
side, a man of 50, had committed suicide by hanging, apparently 
as a result of financial worries. This time Signora M.D. had no 
doubt but that her dream was fulfilled. 

Dr Marabini has certainly succeeded, at any rate in his last two 
cases, in revealing some impressive coincidences. But that I think 
is the least important feature of his work. The interpretation of 
sporadic coincidences is for ever open to dispute, and anyone 
might argue that these two cases are simply flukes of chance. The 
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point is that, as far as one can tell, Dr Marabini might have gone 
on and on collecting cases until chance was altogether ruled out as 
a reasonable explanation. For me, therefore, the interest lies in 
his method of approach. He has demonstrated that the attempt 
to identify and record premonitory impressions in advance of 
fulfilment—the quasi-experimental approach that Mrs Sidgwick 
advocated half a century ago—is not such a hopeless task as 
generations of researchers have made out. Moreover it has one 
great advantage not fully realized in Mrs Sidgwick’s day. Mean- 
ingful associations and interpretations based on symbolism can be 
pressed into service in an effort to extract the fullest possible 
significance from a given impression. Provided these imaginative 
analyses are made before fulfilment, the question of their validity 
can be left to the judgment of events. The associations and 
symbols discussed by Dr Marabini were of a very simple kind, 
but at least he has shown.the way. It remains for others to follow 
and overtake. 


REFERENCES 
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A PARANORMAL DREAM 


We are indebted to Professor F. F. M. Stratton for this account 

written by Mr Ian M. Hughes of the Applied Psychological 
Laboratories, Cambridge—Ed. 
THE dream I shall describe occurred about 8 o’clock on the morning 
of Thursday, 16 June 1955, just before I awoke—in fact it probably 
caused me to wake up. Most dreams are difficult to describe ; 
this one, because of its peculiar nature, particularly so. 

I remember having in my teens a number of discussions with 
friends in which we argued about questions like, ‘What if I could 
get into your mind, or head, and could see through your eyes, 
would I find that the grass that I see as green, looks red to you?” 
Not very meaningful questions perhaps, but in my dream it was 
exactly as though I had done just that. The person involved was 
my father. I was aware of his identity, and that my own was 
separate from it, and that the events, the distressing events, were 
happening to him and not to me; and yet I was able to know 
directly what he was experiencing : it wasn’t in any ordinary sense 
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of the word being communicated to me. I was getting inside 
information. 

The chief feeling was of being about to die. It was almost as if 
I was wakened into the dream by this feeling. This feeling per- 
sisted with the greatest vividness throughout the dream. Its onset 
was followed by the impression of the heart, my father’s heart, 
being squeezed, harder and harder, like an orange having the juice 
extracted, and of great pain. How long the dream lasted I don’t 
know. It was perhaps the most horrifying I have ever had. 

I awoke in considerable distress and was so oppressed that on 
reaching work I mentioned to a colleague how depressed I was, 
having dreamt that my father had died. On two or three occasions 
during the day I found myself worrying about my mother and the 
rest of the family, and about my new responsibilities to them as a 
result of my father’s death—and then coming to with a shock of 
relief to realize that of course I had only dreamt of his dying. 

In the middle of the afternoon of the day following this dream, 
Friday, I learnt that my father had died. He was at that time in 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and he had died at about half-past two, 
Canadian time, (or about half-past eight British Summer Time) 
on the morning of Friday, 17 June, i.e. roughly 24 hours after I 
dreamt of his death. He had spent the evening, along with the chief 
engineer of his ship, with some friends who lived in the port where 
the ship was docked. Returning aboard the ship he slipped on the 
gangway, fell over the guard rail, struck his head on the ship’s side, 
and was drowned in the water between ship and quay. 

Why did he fall? Both the chief engineer and the friends said 
that he drank very little that evening. In any case my father was 
an experienced as opposed to a heavy drinker—as the captain of a 
ship has to be. It is also distinctly unlikely that he would simply 
slip on the gangway. In forty years at sea he had never had an 
accident, as far as I know. And there are two facts that tend to 
suggest that he was in fact ill, if not near collapse, when he was 
returning to the ship. 

The first is that one of the Canadian pilots coming on board ship 
a week or two before my father’s death found him in his cabin, 
seated at his desk, looking very sick, obviously in pain, and deadly 
pale. The pilot apparently told the chief engineer at the time that 
he thought the skipper must have had a heart attack. 

The second is that just before my father’s death, as he and the 
chief engineer were returning to the ship, he told the chief to walk 
on ahead as he was feeling unwell. The chief did so, went aboard 
ship, heard a sound behind—and my father was in the water. He 
drowned before he could be rescued. 
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I should say it was not until the ship returned to Britain in the 
autumn that I heard of these two facts. 

There are two comments that may be worth making. The first 
is that I have not, as far as I can remember, dreamed of my father’s 
death on any other occasion. I have several times dreamed of my 
mother dying, and as a psychologist, given a somewhat wry smile 
on awakening after such a dream. The second is about the content 
of the particular dream described here. ‘There was emotion, pain 
and kinesthetic sensation, and it could be said, cognition, but no 
visual, olfactory or auditory perception, in fact no exteroception 
whatsoever. 

Tan M. HuGHEs 


Extract from a letter to Professor Stratton from Mr I. D. Brown 
of the Medical Research Council, Applied Psychology Research 
Unit of Cambridge : 

I can confirm that Ian tofd me of his dream at about 1 p.m. of the day 
following the dream.! It was not until the next day that he heard and 
we were told about his father’s death. 

I would be quite willing to sign Ian’s statement if that is necessary. 


REVIEWS 


Les Granps Mepiums. By Robert Amadou. Paris, Editions 
Denoél, 1957. 259 pp. 650 fr.+ T.L. 

Among the younger students of psychical research today there 
is scarcely one who has ever seen physical phenomena as presented 
by the great mediums of the past. It is true that physical mediums 
are still active in England and, supported as they are by spiritualists 
and credulous believers, perform regularly at high fees under 
conditions dictated by themselves and designed so as to prevent 
any adequate investigation. The simplest form of control is 
resisted and their conditions are usually accepted since what their 
supporters want are phenomena, and the mediums with their con- 
federates are only too willing to oblige them if they are paid well 
and no systematic inquiry or crucial tests are demanded. 

In the past things were quite different. The great mediums to 
the consideration of whom Mr Amadou has devoted this fascinat- 
ing and very valuable study used to welcome investigation by 
scientific inquirers and in many cases willingly accepted the kind 
of tests imposed upon them. 

In this book Mr Amadou recalls the exploits of these people and 
for his purpose has made an admirable selection, including the 
1 Thursday, 16 J eden context shows.—Ed. 
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Fox sisters, D. D. Home, Florence Cook, Kathleen Goligher, 
Margery Crandon, Eusapia Palladino, Eva C., Erto and Nielsen, 
Kluski and Guzik, Willi and Rudi Schneider. He devotes a 
section to each medium, summarizing the evidence both for and 
against the authenticity of the phenomena and supplying the 
reader with just sufficient bibliographical material to supplement 
what he himself has written. 

In his study of these leading figures in the history of physical 
mediumship the author shows himself keenly aware of the 
problems which confront him. Not only does he deal with them 
fairly and without undue prejudice but he almost invariably points 
out those features which are crucial in coming to any decision. 
Were any of these mediums ‘genuine’? Were they all fraudulent 
all the time or only sometimes? In short, from the record can we 
‘say that scientific certitude has been achieved, as distinct from the 
certainty of belief experienced by many of the observers. Mr 
Amadou is of the opinion that such certitude does not exist, and 
with this view, together with many others in this penetrating 
study, the present reviewer is in hearty agreement. We have to 
admit, he writes, that there is no true certitude in the scientific 
meaning of that word, no evidence, no irrefutable proof that has 
been brought forward that the physical phenomena exist. It is 
true, he continues, that a flat denial is impossible, but up to now 
the experiments conducted with the great mediums have never 
supplied that conclusive proof alone valid in scientific work which 
shows that there are in Nature paranormal physical phenomena. 
Parapsychology, he concludes, cannot say more than this and, on 
the other hand, it would be failing in its duty to say less. 

These are hard but wise words and Mr Amadou’s treatment of 
the work of the mediums and their investigators may come as a 
surprise to the more innocent among us. As a matter of fact he 
has been too kind; for I suspect that he knows, as well as I know, 
the many damaging but unpublished facts that he might have 
added to his collection of miserable tricks, incompetent and 
credulous investigators and the true conditions obtaining behind a 
facade of pseudo-scientific caution. It is a melancholy story, but 
it is one with which all students of parapsychology should be 
familiar. 

Although in the majority of cases the author has no difficulty in 
demolishing the claims made, he has included three mediums who 
have offered a somewhat different problem. It was easy to dismiss 
persons like Guzik and Erto, Cottin and Lazlo, but what are we to 
say about D. D. Home, Eusapia Palladino and Willi Schneider? 
From the point of view of scientific certitude Mr Amadou may be 
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on safe ground, but I doubt if his treatment of these three mediums 
will be found to give a really adequate picture of their séances. 
Indeed, the problems they present seem to me to be much more 
disturbing than Mr Amadou would have us believe ; and it is 
possible that this was the reason why he omitted Stanislawa T. 
(whom, by the way, he confuses with Stanislawa P. on p. 139), for, 
if we assume that the telekinetic phenomena of Stanislawa 'T’. were 
normally produced we must assume an almost incredible incompe- 
tence on the part of the observers, since for many years they knew 
just exactly each step in what must happen if the phenomena were 
normal. In this case we know that some, at least, of these obser- 
vers were not incompetent, just as we know they were not in the 
Feilding series of sittings with Palladino. To suppose that all 
these phenomena were fraudulent seems to me as difficult to 
believe as it is that all Home’s phenomena were fraudulent and that 
Home managed to get confederates to help him wherever he went. 

We cannot pursue these fascinating speculations any further. 
It is time that parapsychologists took stock of their position and 
renewed their acquaintance with the literature concerning the 
great physical mediums. I cannot imagine a better introduction 
to the basic problems than this book ; and doubtless an English 
translation will soon be demanded. Apart from a good many mis- 
prints and the lack of an index the book has few faults, although I 
cannot suppose that it will be greeted with approval by those who 
still believe that the genuineness of many physical mediums is an 
established fact. 


E. J. DINGWALL 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. 
New York, A.S.P.R. $1.50. 

(VoL. 51, No. 1, JANUARY 1957.) 

In a long paper on what constitutes proof in psychical research 
Professor Brand Blanshard passes in review, inter alia, the experi- 
ments of Professor Gilbert Murray, the quantitative work of Rhine 
and Soal, and the mediumship of Mrs Piper and Mrs Leonard. 
He concludes with a plea for patience. “The proper temperament 
for the psychical researcher is both sceptical and open-minded.’ 

Fred Charles Adams contributes a short paper on “The Possible 
Bearings of the Psychology of C. G. Jung on Psychical Research’. 
Professor C. J. Ducasse reviews Mind in Life and Death by Geral- 
dine Cummins, and that fascinating self-exposure Clock Without 
Hands by the fraudulent medium, Ronald Edwin, better known to 
some of us as Ronald Cockersell. 
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There is also a review by Ian Stevenson, M.D., of A Scientific 
Report on ‘The Search for Bridey Murphy’ edited by Milton V. 
Kline. Although it is now clear that the Bridey Murphy case had 
no element of paranormality, this particular debunking effort 
seems to be singularly inept, judging from the review. 


(VoL. 51, No. 2, APRIL 1957.) 

R. L. van de Castle in ‘Differential Patterns of ESP Scoring 
as a function of Differential Attitudes towards ESP’ presents an 
elaborate offshoot from the pioneer work of Dr Gertrude 
Schmeidler’s sheep-goat classification. Subjects were asked to 
reply to ten attitude-evoking questions and were then divided into 
fourcategories : high sheep, sheep, conflict, or goat. The difference 
in mean score between high sheep and goats was not statistically 
significant, nor were the total scores for any group significantly 
extra-chance. One should therefore treat with caution the signi- 
ficant P values obtained by examining the measure of variation 
between run scores. Mr van de Castle appears to realize the need 
for caution for he says: “The value of this study depends almost 
entirely upon whether other workers can independently confirm 
the scoring patterns found for these seven series.’ 

In ‘Image in the Mind’ O. H. Myers analyses his own dream 
processes d propos of precognitive dreaming. J. L. Woodruff 
reviews the Czba Foundation Symposium on Extrasensory Per- 
ception and E. F. Ducasse reviews Materialization, Die Phantome 
von Kopenhagen by Dr Hans Gerloff. 


(VoL. 51, No. 3, JULY 1957.) 

In ‘Psychical Research and the Methods of Science’ Hornell 
Hart expresses impatience with Dr George R. Price’s attack on the 
findings of quantitative psychical research which appeared in the 
26 August 1955 issue of Science; the scope of Dr Hart’s analysis 
hardly justifies his dismissal of Price’s critique as unscientific. He 
also reviews some of the quantitative work and the symposium 
‘Six Theories About Apparitions’. 

J. W. Downing contributes a short but very useful study of the 
psychology of optical illusions and their bearing on religious 
miracles. 

There are obituaries of Professor Gilbert Murray and Edward 
Osborn and reviews of the Parapsychology Foundation’s Proceed- 
ings of Four Cenferences of Parapsychological Studies, and of Living 
Magic, a book by Ronald Rose about the psychical practices and 
beliefs of Australian aborigines. 


(VoL. 51, No. 4, OCTOBER 1957.) . 
In “Triumphs and Defeats in the Study of Mediumship’ Dr 
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Gardner Murphy gives a fresh slant on the mediumship of Mrs 
Piper and of Mrs Leonard. He concludes : 


I think there is indeed a little boldness or even, if you will permit me 
to say so, a little arrogance in the demand of humanity that we should 
get immediate answers to questions like these that relate to survival. 
Mediumship, I believe, is like all the other types of investigatory tech- 
niques which have come our way. It gives us a great deal and instead 
of being grateful and saying in the manner of Newton that we have been 
gathering pebbles on the shores of an infinite sea, we wish immediately 
to cast the fragments into the form of proof that we continue indefin- 
itely beyond death, and that we have such and such personal character- 
istics beyond death which are those we know here in the flesh. I believe 
there is only defeat at this time for this kind of conviction, just as I 
believe there is only triumph for a view which looks onward and upward 
to a constant maze of ever enriching information regarding the depths 
and ranges of what human personality may become.’ 


The October issue also reprints the paper on “Cloud Busting’ by 
Denys Parsons which appeared in the S.P.R. Journal, Vol. 38, 
December 1956. ‘There are reviews by Jule Eisenbud of The 
Three Faces of Eve by Thigpen and Cleckley, and by Victor 
Barnouw of Mushrooms, Russia and History by Wasson and 
Wasson, and of Heaven and Hell by Aldous Huxley. There is an 
obituary of Kenneth Roberts, best known to psychical researchers 
as the author of Henry Gross and His Divining Rod. 

DENYS PARSONS 


RESURRECTION. A Study of the Facts. By the Rev. John D. 
Pearce-Higgins, M.A., Vicar of Putney. The Churches’ 
Fellowship for Psychical Study. Worthing. 40 pp. 2s. 

The C.F.P.S. was founded in 1954 and has now a world-wide 
membership among whom are several of our own Society’s mem- 
bers including at least four among the Fellowship’s vice-presidents. 
Its object is to encourage the study, within the churches, of the 
known facts of psychical research. The author of this booklet is 
also an S.P.R. member. 

The booklet is theological rather than psychical and sets out to 
prove that the Church in all its divisions has in fact misread its own 
documents and misunderstood Paul’s alleged teaching of the 
survival after death of the physical body (Art. IV of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the C. of E.). The author calls in the help of 
modern parapsychological evidence to attempt to elucidate what 
the real nature of survival may be. He writes with a stimulating 
ae and all readers will agree his suggestions demand careful 
study. 
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The value of the use of the study of paranormal phenomena in 
the Churches’ apologetic was suggested by Professor Broad many 
years ago and the aims and efforts of the C.F.P.S. deserve sup- 
port. One hopes they will not be misdirected through lack of 
knowledge of what this and other scientific societies have already 
investigated. More contact with our society and its records might 
help the C.F.P.S. to avoid wasting its efforts along lines of 
investigation which have been proved to be fruitless, particularly, 
for example, in the examination of some present-day mediums 
whose bona fides is very much open to doubt. More co-operation 
in the exchange of information and points of view would be 
valuable for all of us and this book is a step in that direction. 


GW FE. 


Livinc Macic by Ronald Rose. London, Chatto and Windus, 
1957. 222 pp. 18s. 

The sub-title of this book is The Realities underlying the psychical 
practices and beliefs of Australian Aborigines. It is written in a non- 
technical manner which makes it easy reading for the layman, 
although at the same time it paints for anthropologists a vivid 
picture of the relationship of primitive individuals to their own 
culture. Psychical researchers will find it of special interest as a 
pioneer long-term search for reliable evidence of ESP behind the 
magical practices of a primitive people. The author is an Austral- 
ian anthropologist and psychologist, who, with his wife, was 
enabled by grants from the Parapsychology Foundation of New 
York to spend six years living among the aborigines. He also had 
help and advice from such experts on their culture as Professor A. 
P. Elkin and the well-known field-workers, Drs Catherine and 
Ronald Berndt. 

The Australian aborigine is particularly timid and reticent in 
face of the white man, but the Roses’ sympathetic approach 
enabled them to make friends, not only with the detribalized 
natives of the coastal areas, but with tribes of the central desert who 
are practically free of white influence and live an utterly primitive 
life. Another factor in their success was the intelligence and love- 
able character of their native interpreter, Tjalkalieri. Their main 
object was to test for ESP under controlled conditions, and this 
they actually achieved. They used the Zener card technique, as 
being the best available, though they are careful to point out that 
it lacked the advantages of spontaneous life situations. ‘The tests 
discovered one outstanding subject, Lizzie Williams, and it is 
interesting that she, although diabetic, a cripple, and over seventy, 
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hada particularly cheerful disposition and loved the traditional tribal 
ways. Oddly enough, though, she was one of the very few natives 
who did not share the almost universal belief in ESP. Perhaps 
because of this her attitude to card guessing was relaxed and care- 
free, whereas natives who laid claim to ESP tried very hard, but 
with less success, to demonstrate it to the first white people who 
showed any friendly interest in the subject. In Lizzie’s first series 
she scored 488 hits out of 1700 guesses, the chance expectation 
being about 340, and the critical ratio about 9. The odds against 
such a score are, of course, astronomical. But some years later, 
when she was 79 and bedridden, she did even better, scoring 76 
more than chance expectation in 800 guesses. Another native, 
Bert Mercy, from the same district of Woodenbong, was also an 
outstanding scorer. 

The Roses did four groups of tests, two at Woodenbong, which 
were by far the most successful, one at Tabulam and one in 
Central Australia. Here there were exceptional difficulties of 
conditions and language, but an interesting point emerged. Of 
the two groups of natives involved, one had lost much of their 
tribal organisation owing to missionary influence, while the other 
had had little contact with whites. The former scored close to 
chance expectation while the latter’s score was just statistically 
significant. At Woodenbong the total scores in the first series of 
tests were 1706 hits in 296 runs of 25 guesses each, which is 226 
more than chance expectation, with a critical ratio of 6-57. ‘This 
time Lizzie Williams was by far the best scorer. In the second 
Woodenbong series, some years later, when the Roses had been 
able to make closer contact with the natives, six out of the twelve 
tested produced statistically significant scores. On this occasion 
the total scores were 938 hits in 139 runs, with a critical ratio of 
10°31! ‘Things were far otherwise with similar tests for PK. Here 
the scores with all groups were scarcely above chance level. 

To the aborigine the world is a magical one, and he does not 
‘doubt that his ‘clever men’ have tremendous occult powers. Dr 
Rose asked for an infallible example of these and an eclipse of the 
sun was promptly cited. When a black smear dirtied its face 
the ‘clever men’ never failed to clean it by appropriate magic: 
within a matter of minutes. The aborigines are extremely sug- 
gestible and Dr Rose found that their ‘clever men’ make skilful. 
use of suggestion and even of hypnotism in their frequent ‘psychic’ 
cures. Suggestion, too, he says is the key to their success in killing: 
from a distance those who have displeased them or sinned against: 
tribal law. The killing is done by pointing a bone, which has been. 
endued with magical properties, at the victim. He usually knows. 
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that he has been ‘pointed’, but on one occasion it was reported that 
a victim who did not know it duly died at the time that his distant 
slayer remarked that he had ‘got him’. 

Dr Rose gives a number of cases of apparent ESP among the 
aborigines, who look upon it as normal for themselves, but were 
surprised to hear that it was also reported to occur among white 
people. Most of these were crisis cases, of a type familiar in our 
literature, among persons who had family links or were members 
of the same totem group.! But there was often one difference of 
detail. The tribal native feels that he has a magical relation to his 
own totem and spiritual contact with other members of his own 
totem group, and his apparent ESP is often mediated to his con- 
sciousness by a totem symbol. For example, the Bertie Mercy who 
did so well in card-guessing tests told the Roses that he and his 
wife had recently seen a plover flying over their shack, which they 
recognized as a ‘mind’ bird, not an actual plover. ‘That got me to 
thinking,’ said Bertie. ‘Beattie [his wife] said to me, “‘Something’s 
up!” I said, “‘Yes’’, because I know the plover totem. Then I 
said, “‘I think it’s old uncle at Coff’s Harbour. That plover come 
to tell us he died.”” That was true too. We found out that old 
uncle died that very night.’ Coff’s Harbour was two hundred 
miles away. 

Among detribalized natives, for example, ESP seems to be med- 
iated to consciousness just as it is reported to be with us. One of 
these told Dr Rose that one night he was sitting with some friends 
when there was ‘an awful bang’ on the roof. He said, ‘By golly, 
something’s wrong. Something’s going to happen by’nby.’ He did 
not know what was going to happen but said, ‘I was pretty scared 
*cause that sort of thing had happened to me before and every time 
there was some bad news after. That night ... I was restless, 
tossing and turning about. And then I seen my sister, standing 
there by the door just like real.... But I knew it was a vision I 

‘seen. She didn’t say a word—just stood there. ... Later that 
morning a telegram came. It said my sister took ill very sudden 
and died in the night.’ 

The aborigines claim to send messages deliberately by means of 
smoke signals. One day the Roses were sitting under a eucalyptus 
tree with Tjalkalieri. ‘Smoke,’ he said, and gave the message he 
read in it. ‘How can you know all this when all you can see is 
smoke?’ they asked. 

‘There is something that tells me these things. You would not 
understand.’ 

1 There is an instructive discussion on totem thinking in chapter IV 
of Saving the Appearances, by Owen Barfield (Faber, 1957). 
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‘Is the message in the smoke?’ 

‘No.’ And then, when asked what the smoke did to him, Tjal- 
kalieri gave the kind of reply with which European claimants to 
ESP exasperate tidy-minded investigators. ‘It makes me think, 
but I do not think,’ he said. ‘There is a great feeling rises up in 
me... it is like wind from the head.’ 

Later he continued, ‘When we see smoke we think, and often we 
find clearness like the cool springs of Lililtja, but at other times the 
mind is clouded and muddy.’ j 

‘How,’ asked Dr Rose, ‘would you send a special message to 
some one by smoke?’ 

‘I would make. . . a good big fire with green boughs that makes 
good smoke. When he sees it he knows it is not a camp fire and he 
gets to thinking. And I am thinking too so he thinks my thoughts.’ 

Dr Rose’s final conclusion is that behind the confusions between 
cause and effect, the superstitions, deceptions, distortions and 
exaggerations of the aborigines is a core of hard fact. But he puts 
in a plea for further work of the same kind both in Australia and in 
other traditional cultures as soon as possible. “The parapsycho- 
logist,’ he says, ‘who concerns himself with native peoples like the 
aborigines, becomes keenly aware, as he sees elderly natives die 
and sophistication proceed, that valuable material is slipping all too 
rapidly away from him.’ It is to be hoped that Dr Rose’s study 
will be followed by others in many parts of the world. 

RosALIND HEYwoopD 


THE THREE Faces oF Eve. By Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey 
M. Cleckley. London, Martin Secker and Warburg, 1957. 
313 pp. 18s. 

This book presents in great detail a remarkable case of multiple 
personality. ‘The patient, Mrs Eve White, aged 25, came to Dr 
Thigpen complaining of headaches, apparently due to a conflict 
with her husband. In the course of a subsequent therapeutic 
interview she suddenly assumed a completely different personality, 
calling herself Eve Black (her maiden name); and thereafter this 
mischievous, ebullient personality frequently took charge outside 
the therapist’s room as well, getting the patient into many scrapes 
and often leaving the original personality, Eve White, to get herself 
out as best she might. The latter became increasingly depressed, 
even to the verge of suicide. There is evidence that the second 
personality had occasionally manifested herself since early 
childhood. 

Later in the course of treatment a third personality, Jane, made 
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a sudden appearance ; quite different from either Eve, Jane is 
described in an idealized way, as holding promise of providing a 
superb mother for Mrs White’s little girl. The relations of mutual 
awareness between these three personalities were that Eve Black 
knew the thoughts of Eve White, Jane had access to those of both 
Eves, whereas Eve White had no direct awareness of either of the 
others, though troubled by ‘voices’ emanating from Eve Black. 

Finally, after a vivid emotional experience in which she appar- 
ently re-enacted a traumatic event of early childhood, both Eves 
disappeared, and Jane underwent a further transformation. In 
her new, and even more ideal, form, she made a second and much 
more successful marriage. At the final follow-up, two years after 
the ‘coalescence’, the authors were well satisfied with ‘her now 
beautiful integration’. 

This interesting case was presented at a meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association and reported in the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. It is now presented in the form of a book 
which may be thought to fall between the two stools of a scientific 
and a novelettish style. The dust cover carries pictures of a film 
actress in the three parts and refers to ‘the forthcoming film’. 

On a different level, the authors take the opportunity to air their 
hostility to what they regard as the errors of the various ‘dynamic’ 
schools of psychiatry ; they give ironical interpretations of the 
present case in Adlerian, Jungian and Freudian terms. Without 
any obvious relevance, they boldly quote Freud’s famous ‘Wolf- 
man’s’ dream in order, on the basis of a travesty of his analysis, 
to pour scorn on Freud’s interpretation. Unfortunately, the result 
of the authors’ smugness in these matters is that the most inter- 
esting questions about the genesis of the disorder remain un- 
answered. As they say, ‘valid evidence is not easy to obtain in 
the adult about the detail and degree of feelings during the first 
few years of life.’ Very true—and the technique of psychoanalysis 
was evolved just to meet this difficult problem. What a pity it 
was not applied here, instead of spending hundreds of hours in 
other ways! 

The authors feel that there is something here that is more than 
and different from hysteria ; they do not make it clear what that 
something is, but the way they write sometimes gives the impres- 

sion that they are thinking in terms of one body being possessed 
alternatingly by two or more minds or souls. This leads occa- 
sionally to the feeling that one is reading about a medium and her 
controls ; but the authors do not actually suggest anything occult. 

Readers of this Journal will wish to know whether there is any- 

thing in the book which throws new light on phenomena relevant 
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to psychic research. I think the answer is no. This case confirms 
the fact, known since Freud’s work of half a century and more ago, 
that conscious functions and the ego are merely parts of the total 
personality—that the development of character takes place at the 
expense of discarding other potentialities, using for this purpose 
such mechanisms as repression and reaction-formation—that these 
discarded parts are not thereby abolished, and that if the formation 
and integration of the ego is grossly defective, these mechanisms 
may fail and the discarded tendencies come to light as alternative 
functioning egos, and not merely, as so commonly happens, in 
dreams, faulty acts, and neurotic symptoms. 

Despite the highly dramatic features of this case, there would 
seem to be nothing different here in principle from the familiar 
cases of hysterical dissociation which one saw in considerable 
numbers during the late war—it is neither more nor less mysterious. 

WILLIAM H. GILLESPIE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY compiled by George Zorab. 
New York, Parapsychology Foundation, 1957. 127 pp. 

This useful volume is an outcome of the Utrecht Conference of 
1953 at which Mr Zorab was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee of Bibliography, and Dr Dingwall and Professor G. Frei of 
Switzerland were asked to advise. 

It is, very rightly, selective and selection is unavoidably to some 
degree subjective. Mr Zorab may however fairly claim in his 
Introduction that he has sought to be as objective as possible, 
listing, where controversial data are concerned, works that will 
illustrate both sides of the case. : 

A glance through the book will show that most of the important 
literature of the subject has been included and, what is at least as 
commendable, many worthless ‘best sellers’ left out. The great 
difficulties of classifying material as heterogeneous as falls within 
the province of psychical research have been successfully met. 

Even the best bibliographies soon grow out of date. It would 
have been convenient if the reader had been told the final date of 
the period covered. Although some literature published in 1956 
is included, the particulars given as to some other books and 
articles are out of date. For instance, only the original edition 
(1942) of Tyrrell’s Apparitions is mentioned, not the revised 
edition with Professor Price’s introduction. In 1955 the American 
S.P.R. reprinted in a single pamphlet three papers by Professor 
Gardner Murphy on the survival problem which taken together 
are the best short treatment of the subject: only one of these is 
listed (p. 36). : 
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‘The author has not been too well served by the proof-reader, for 
misprints, particularly regrettable in a bibliography, are numer- 
ous. ‘To take a few examples, Miss Stribic co-author of the famous 
Martin-Stribic report, is both in the text (p. 73) and the index 
called Stribig, and in the index the page reference to her is wrong. 
Mrs Verrall is given one wrong set of initials on p. 18 and another, 
also wrong, in the index. G. W. Balfour’s first initial is given 
wrongly on p. 35. These are however small defects that do not 
seriously detract from the value of the book. 

Waline: 


AUSSERGEWOHNLICHE HEILKRAFTE. By W. H. C. Tenhaeff. 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau, Switzerland, Walter-Verlag, 1957. 
35” PP: 

In his book Magnetiseurs, Sonnambules en Gebedgenezers trans- 
lated into German by Heinz P. Kovari with the above title, Pro- 
fessor 'Tenhaeff has collected a large amount of case material from 
the literature as well as from his own experience. He is not con- 
cerned anywhere with the evidential aspect. He takes the occur- 
rence of telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition for granted as 
having been established beyond reasonable doubt. As regards the 
claims of healers he considers an element of paranormality has been 
demonstrated to his own personal satisfaction, but says ‘that it 
should be especially emphasised that there exists as yet no perfectly 
unassailable proof, since so far it has not been possible to examine 
the achievements of magnetizers [Magnetiseure] and the like in 
such a way as to satisfy strict scientific criticism in every possible 
way.’ (p. 278.) 

The present reviewer is not competent to criticize the evidential 
value of the material presented, but finds it exceedingly impressive 
because the book is compiled with great care and scholarship. It 
should be added that Professor Tenhaeff’s standing is such that he 
has frequently acted as scientific adviser to Dutch courts of law in 
cases where claims of paranormal healing were involved.. 

The scope of the work is extremely wide. Almost everything 
that has a bearing on psychic healing is touched upon; and the 
phenomena of ‘magnetism’ and hypnosis, suggestion, stigmatiza- 
tion, somnambulism, psychic diagnosis, faith healing and mass 
psychology are but a few of the topics to which careful though 
inevitably limited attention is devoted. It is perhaps particularly 
significant that Tenhaeff, in effect, reopens the whole problem of 
the nature of hypnosis. In the section on ‘magnetic rapport’ 
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several examples are given of the ‘unity’ which hypnotist and 
subject appear to constitute. There is, for instance, a report by 
Dr G. Pagenstecher of an introspective account by Frau Maria 
Reyes de Z., a much investigated sensitive : 


‘When I am in deep hypnosis,’ said Frau R. de Z. ‘the functioning of 
all my sense organs seems inhibited, i.e. I cannot smell or taste, I 
experience neither pressure nor heat nor cold. I can hear nothing 
except the voice of my hypnotist. Curiously enough, all these sensory 
functions seem to be transferred to my hypnotist in such a way that 
stimuli affecting his organs of sense are experienced by me as if my own 
organs were directly stimulated. I can taste, for instance, sugar or salt 
when these substances are placed on Dr P’s tongue. I can hear the 
ticking of a clock held to his ear. I blink if he experiences a bright light 
flash. I sneeze if ammonia is held to his nose. If his finger is pricked I 
feel it in exactly the same spot. Pressure on any part of his body pro- 
duces the same feeling in the same place. In a word, it seems as if, in 
the trance state, my ‘expériencing self’ had left my body and was 
temporarily resident in the organism of the hypnotist.’ (p. 104.) 


Another case is given where an uneducated girl of fourteen was 
able to read a book which the hypnotist was reading behind her 
back while she was in a state of trance. Tenhaeff is of the opinion 
that orthodox hypnotists, who are determined to see nothing but 
the power of suggestion in the phenomena of hypnosis, do so 
because they have, in fact, not produced the same phenomena as 
‘the magnetizers’: ‘Concerning the conspicuous phenomena of 
“unification”, which magnetizers claim to observe in their sub- 
jects, we find no mention at all. If from this, one were to draw the - 
conclusion that these effects existed only in the imagination of the 
magnetizers, he would indubitably be in error.’ (p. 106.) Ten- 
haeff is inclined to accept two different types of hypnotic rapport, 
‘major’ and ‘minor’, the former being paranormal. He regards the 
phenomena of suggestion proper, or any phenomena which could 
be so duplicated, as normal. He writes concerning stigmata that 
‘we know that such happenings, taken by themselves, are not to be 
regarded as miracles (supernatural events) ... but as wholly 
natural ideoplastic phenomena, since it has been possible to 
produce similar effects in the laboratory under experimental 
conditions, and to study them.’ (p. 254.) 

Many fascinating examples are given to illustrate astonishing 
feats of diagnosis on the part of sensitives. Tenhaeff inclines to the 
view that the sensitive samehow or another ‘taps the patient’s 
psyche’ rather than ‘perceives the bodily reality’ when making 
diagnoses which seem to surpass the bounds of the normal. How- 
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ever, taking these concepts at their face value, it is not easy to 
reconcile this conclusion with the case of the paranormally gifted 
doctor whose experiences are described at length. This doctor, 
while examining a patient suspected of appendicitis suddenly had 
a vivid visual mental image of a curious and abnormal intestinal 
picture. He was expected to perform an appendectomy but ‘to the 
astonishment of all present made the incision . . . in the middle. 
And there, to my own surprise, I perceived the picture of my 
vision. ‘The very colours had been correct.’ (p. 166.) 

Throughout the book the type of explanation favoured is some 
sort of extension of the boundaries of the self, some form of 
psychic unification, to account for the paranormal. He cites with 
approval Marcinowski’s concepts of ‘personality enlargement’. 
The ego is thought of as somehow spreading, of so enlarging itself 
as to take in another self, or more space and time than constitute 
the person’s normal environment. 

The theoretical standpoint from which Professor Tenhaeff 
writes is that of vitalism. He traces the ancestry of this movement 
from Aristotle to Driesch, briefly referring to Aquinas, McDougall 
and Bergson. He considers that ‘the energetic-monistic view of 
the world held by the adherents of 19th century materialism 
has been conclusively vanquished. This is in large measure .. . 
due to Driesch.’ (p. 190.) ‘The vitalistic position has gained further 
ground, according to Tenhaeff, as a result of the findings of 
psychical research. Like Driesch, Tenhaeff invokes the principle 
of entelechy, the vital purposive principle, to account for normal, 
biological and parapsychological phenomena alike. Driesch is 
quoted to the effect that ‘these (vital purposive) forces do not only 
influence physiological processes and steer and regulate the 
building up of normal form ; they can also, in conjunction with the 
imagination, produce abnormal structures. . . the humble function 
of food assimilation is, from this point of view, but the first link of 
a chain of which so-called materialization is the last.’ 

Tenhaeff regards the notion of a wis medicatrix naturae as 
fundamental to all healing processes, and treats it as a particular 
aspect of entelechy. He contrasts the acceptance of this ws 
medicatrix with the mechanistic view of biology according to which 
organisms are to be regarded merely as complex machines. Also 
‘as opposed to machines, which must be regarded as wholly 
mechanical . . . organisms must be viewed as ‘“‘wholes” or “units” 
which cannot be divided and reassembled like machines.’ (p. 249.) 

Although Tenhaeff regards Leibniz’ reflections on ‘pre-stabil- 
ized harmony’ as ‘threadbare’ (p. 243) he nevertheless considers 
that Leibniz’ opinion that every man, in his inmost being, knows 
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his own future, is justified by the findings of parapsychology. 
(p. 120.) He thinks of sensitives as ‘tapping’ the psyche of others 
and thus, by precognitive telepathy, correctly predicting the 
future. : 
Suggestibility is regarded as a regressive phenomenon in the 
psycho-analytic sense, ‘a property of a primitive state of mind’ 
(p. 207) a merging with and submitting to another psyche. “The 
fight against suggestibility only begins with the development of the 
sense of individuality, since it is the consciousness of self, the 
spirit in Klages’ sense, which pronounces the ‘‘no” and is able to 
separate the ego-proper from the ego-alien.’ (p. 207, italics mine.) 
Professor Tenhaeff’s theoretical position is not one shared by 
many biologists, particularly in Britain and America. The charge 
which vitalists have failed to answer is that their system provides 
no kind of structure. From a scientific point of view vitalism is a 
counsel of despair : it merely adds an unknown force or substance 
of unknown scope and modus operandi to our scientific repertoire. 
Tenhaeff speaks of ‘the known forces of biology’ ; but as Professor 
G. M. Wyburn says when discussing the development of an 
embryo: ‘... the whole answer to the question “how does it 
happen?” eludes us as it did Aristotle over 2,000 years ago.’ } 
Simply to add, as did Aristotle and Driesch, a named but un- 
specified principle really adds nothing. Moreover, the holistic 
view, quoted with approval by Tenhaeff, to the effect that organ- 
isms must be regarded as ‘wholes’ or ‘units’ is actually contra- 
indicated by some of the best known of Driesch’s own experi- 
mental results ; the fact that the orientation of a newt’s limb-bud 


is determined by an area immediately surrounding the limb, and ~ 


not by its relation to the whole creature, is an example.? Neither 
mechanistic nor vitalistic concepts are able satisfactorily to account 
for the results of this experiment. 

It is not easy to see exactly how the concept of a vis medicatrix 
naturae helps to account for healing, paranormal, or otherwise. 
Unless a structure of some sort is proposed which somehow limits 
and channels this force, we are left completely without an explana- 
tion as to why everybody is not always able to heal himself, or why 
healers are sometimes successful and sometimes not. Similar 
difficulties are involved in all the concepts of psychic merging or 
unification invoked by Tenhaeff to account for the paranormal. 
What stops a person from knowing his entire future if he really 
knows it ‘in his inmost self’? What stops a man from ‘enlarging 
his personality in space’ and seeing clairvoyantly at will? What 

1 New Scientist, 18 July 1957. 
* Driesch, H., History of Vitalism, transl. Ogden, 1914. 
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stops people from ‘merging with one another’ and knowing all one 
another’s thoughts? 

The latter question is perhaps answered by implication, when 
Tenhaeff treats suggestibility as an archaic trait which is con- 
trasted with the sense of individuality ; it is the ‘spirit in Klages’ 
sense’ (Klages, it will be remembered, identifies spirit and reason) 
which is thought of as rejecting the ego-alien as ‘pronouncing the 
“no” ’. In point of fact the yes-no function would not appear to be 
a particularly advanced or exalted spiritual accomplishment. The 
humblest unicellular organisms are able to select from their 
environment what is conducive to their continued existence, and to 
reject what they do not want, indeed even the simplest servo- 
mechanisms are able to steer a ‘goal-directed course’ precisely by 
selective ‘yes’ and ‘no’ responses to environmental input. More- 
over, the findings of modern animal ethnology as well as the pheno- 
mena of multiple personality accord ill with the supposition that 
there is a tough, thin, individuating, negating ‘higher’ layer or 
crust which inhibits a vague, generalized, tumultuous, amorphous 
‘lower’ tendency to merge or lose identity. If, however, a theory 
is thought desirable according to which ‘higher ’or ‘advanced’ 
psychic levels inhibit the tendency to merge or to ‘become one’ on 
the part of ‘lower’ or ‘archaic’ levels, then some form of structure 
must be proposed for differentiating between what is higher and 
what is lower. Although reference is made to MacDougall’s 
Hormic Psychology, MacDougall’s concept of a hierarchically 
structured psyche is not mentioned as a possible explanatory 
framework. It should be remembered, however, that 'Tenhaeff’s 
theoretical contribution is at all times tentative, his favourite. 
phrase in this respect being ‘the last word concerning this has not 
yet been spoken’. 

The work is a mine of information and will prove an invaluable 
source-book to all interested in the phenomena of psychical 
research. It is to be hoped that an English translation will be 
made available as soon as possible. 

ANITA KOHSEN 


Be us 
© aR) 


THE JOURNAL OF PaRaPsycHOLOGY. Durham, N. C. 
(VoL. 21, No. 2, June 1957.) ie ve Se 
Margaret Anderson and Rhea White report a third investigation 
into the question of how scoring on an ESP test by pupils in a 
High School is affected by their positive or negative emotional 
relationship with the teacher administering the test. The results 
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reported are similar to those of the earlier two experiments. The 
pupils who liked the teacher or were liked by the teacher showed 
a strongly significant excess of right responses over the number 
expected by chance. There was a more striking excess of right 
responses in the group who both liked and were liked by their 
teachers and a significant deficiency below mean chance expecta- 
tion in the group who disliked their teachers and were disliked by 
them. The design of the experiments and the precautions taken 
were adequate. 

There is, however, a methodological snag of which the authors 

seem to be unaware. An over-all excess of scores in the ‘liking’ 
group as compared with the ‘not-liking’ group does not in itself 
prove that the liking-disliking factor affects ESP score, since this 
result might follow from the accidental inclusion of one (or a small 
number of) high-scoring individuals in the better scoring group. 
The only valid evidence of a causal connection between rate of 
score and degree of mutual liking is that obtained from a con- 
tingency table showing the numbers of high- and of low-scoring 
individuals in the two groups. Fortunately this evidence is also 
supplied ‘in order to determine the consistency of the scoring’. 
These contingency tables show a comfortably significant difference 
between the proportion of high scorers in the group who both like 
and are liked by their teachers as compared with that in the group 
who dislike and are disliked. ‘The hypothesis of the authors is, 
therefore, supported although not by the evidence which they 
principally emphasize. 
_ Mr Forwald reports a continuation of his research on ‘place- 
ment’ experiments in psycho-kinesis, in which the attempt is made — 
to influence falling cubes to roll to a specified side of a table. 
Cubes of different materials were used in order to discover 
whether the side force which must be postulated to account for the 
results varied with the material of the cubes. It appears that such 
a force must be considerably larger (about four times as great) for 
aluminium cubes than for wooden ones. This might have been 
taken as a ground for suspecting that the idea of side forces acting 
on the cubes is not the right explanatory model for PK effects. If 
this line of research is continued, it is to be hoped that Mr Forwald 
will make more simultaneous releases with cubes of different 
materials in order to reduce the possible effect of variation of 
effectiveness of PK at different times. 

“Time Alive’ by Brover Smith is a literary study of the pre- 
cognitive plays of J. B. Priestley first published in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly. Of some parapsychological but of no scientific 
interest ; it was worth reprinting as a somewhat lighter interlude. 
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Douglas Steen’s article on ‘Success with Complex Targets in 
a PK Baseball Game’ is only claimed as exploratory although its 
indications are good enough to be distinctly encouraging. As an 
attempt at a new technique it is much to be commended. Essen- 
tially it is a more complex PK task than the conventional one, in 
which the complexity is gained by making the interpretation of one 
die fall depend on the way in which another die has fallen. For 
those not interested in baseball, the method could, no doubt, be 
adapted to the rules of cricket. 

The Editor discusses the problem of the orderliness found in 
parapsychological results, such as displacement, chronological 
decline, and psi-missing. He finds these orderlinesses to be 
encouraging indications that findings in this field do make sense. 

There is a short note by Remi Cadoret on consistent missing. 


(VOL. 21, No. 3, September 1957.) 

Professor Gardner Murphy contributes a brief but very illum- 
inating autobiographical note on his long connection with para- 
psychology and his concern for its problems. 

Jarl Fahler reopens the old problem of the use of hypnosis as a 
means to better ESP scoring. In an exploratory series of experi- 
ments he finds a significant superiority in ESP score after hypnosis 
but this superiority was contributed by the results of only two 
occasions. The suggested indication is that hypnosis may help by 
producing flashes of high-level performance. Obviously this 
needs confirmation by a longer series of experiments since the fact 
that there were such flashes in 2 out of 11 occasions after hypnosis 
and o out of 11 occasions in the waking state is not a large enough 
discrepancy between the two conditions to prove that such flashes 
are more likely to occur under hypnosis. When Mr Fahler makes 
his confirmatory experiments, the design might perhaps be im- 
proved by not always having the hypnosis experiment subsequent 
to the waking state experiment ; it might be that success flashes 
are more likely to take place on a second attempt. 

Mrs Rhine continues her painstaking classificatory investigation 
of spontaneous phenomena. In this article she is concerned with 
how far spontaneous cases of hallucinations connected with the 
departed support the view that these are due to the activity of the 
departed as agents. Her conclusion is that these spontaneous 
cases look rather as if the hallucination were a dramatization by the 
percipient, and suggest that this is not a direction in which to look 
for evidence of survival. 

Professor Hornell Hart rejects what he calls the basic conclusions 
of Mrs Rhine on the ground that his co-operative report on appari- 
tions did show that these bore on the survival question and that 
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this evidence has been ignored by Mrs Rhine. Mrs Rhine briefly 
retorts that she was not drawing conclusions and that she does not 
think one can make proofs out of spontaneous cases. 

That, of course, is the position which has often been stated by 
Mrs Rhine but an exploratory study in which one is drawing no 
conclusions needs a careful choice of words. Perhaps Mrs Rhine 
was a little misrepresented by the Editorial summary at the 
beginning of her paper where it is said that ‘the suggestion . .. 
is that hallucinatory experiences as such have no necessary bearing 
on the survival issue’. This could perhaps have been stated in a 
form less open to Hornell Hart’s criticism as, for example, that 
she ‘found no bearing on the survival issue in her study of spon- 
taneous cases’, leaving open the question of whether other ways 
of studying apparitions might have such a bearing. 

R. H. 'THOULEsS 


PROBABILITY AND SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE. By G. Spencer Brown. 
London, Longmans. 1957. 154 pp. I5s. 
We hope to include a comprehensive critique by Christopher 
Scott in our next issue.—ED. 


RUDI SCHNEIDER 
RECOLLECTIONS AND COMMENTS 


I. T. BESTERMAN 

II. K. M. GoLpNEY 
III. C. C. L. Grecory 
IV. Lorp CHARLES HOPE 


I 


I HAD a very large number of sittings (perhaps 200 in all) with 
Rudi Schneider over a period of several years, in Braunau, Weyer, 
Munich, Paris and London. These sittings made a pattern justi- 
fying the worst inferences. At Weyer, where I had no control over 
the conditions, except such as was provided by the presence of 
Lord Charles Hope and one or two other reliable persons, I saw 
several very striking ‘phenomena’. At Braunau I had a little more 
control, for the sittings were held in an ordinary house, which 
could be summarily examined ; here again one or two reliable 
people, of whom Dr Gerda Walther was one, were present ; some 
incidents occurred, but of a relatively minor nature. (I say nothing 
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of the Munich sittings, for Baron von Schrenck-Notzing con- 
ducted them in a completely unventilated room kept at a high 
temperature, and I was usually too faint to be fully aware of what 
was going on.) In Paris, the sittings were held at the Institut 
Meétapsychique under the direction of Dr Osty ; I participated in 
the arrangements, but of course it was Osty who laid out the 
apparatus and controlled it ; a few very minor disturbances were 
heard and seen, and recorded by the oscillograph. Finally, a long 
series of sittings was held at the S.P.R. under my complete control 
(and that of Oliver Gatty, whose death soon after was a terrible 
blow) ; and in these nothing whatever even remotely paranormal 
was observed. 

In other words, one would be entitled to conclude that ‘pheno- 
mena’ occurred in the absence of control, and diminished to the 
exact extent that control increased, and this over a period of years 
and a large number of sittings in different places. Clearly, nothing 
could be more suspicious. Yet if anything is certain about these 
sittings it is that Rudi himself did not produce such ‘phenomena’ 
as did take place. On this point I am perfectly clear. And apart 
from this I could see no sign in Rudi during the years I knew him 
of anything other than a great simplicity of nature and character. 
Not even the adulation of the foolish, the deplorable behaviour of 
people like Schrenck-Notzing and Harry Price, and my own 
sceptical severities (which he understood and welcomed as did no 
other medium I ever encountered) appeared to affect his natural 
equanimity. He gave every indication of being an entirely normal 
and well-balanced person. It must be admitted that this was at 
least in part the result of very limited intellectual capacity, but this 
does not effect the main point, it even reinforces it. 

It is my earnest hope that the very voluminous material still 
available on Rudi’s mediumship will be assembled before it is too 
late, and that its history will be written. 

T. BESTERMAN 


II 


Rupi Schneider is second to none in interest to psychical re- 
searchers. This is due in great part to the fact that he never 
objected to any or every sort of experimental control that might be 
suggested. Indeed, he usually evinced little interest in such 
matters, placing confidence in his experimenters and leaving the 
technique and development of his sittings in their hands. 

In his Presidential Address to this Society in 1937 (Proc., 
S.P.R., Vol. XLV), speaking of the graphs obtained by MM. 
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Eugéne and Marcel Osty at the Institut Métapsychique in Paris 
which appeared to demonstrate an exteriorisation of some sort of 
psychic force from Rudi causing obscuration of an infra-red ray, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sc.D., LL.D., F-.R.S., stated : 


These graphs published by MM. Osty are in my view one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to our subject. The critics who have 
discussed their work adversely appear to me to have totally failed to face 
up to them. 


Dr Eugéne Osty himself, after his prolonged series of experi- 
ments with Rudi, says in his 1933 Myers Memorial Lecture 
(translated by Mr Theodore Besterman under the title Super- 
normal Aspects of Energy and Matter) : 


In brief, the only persons who can be suspected of fraud are the 
investigators themselves—that is, my son and I. Anyone who is daring 
enough to raise the question of any other kind of fraud under these 
conditions either cannot have read our report or is incapable of under- 
standing it. 


I remember vividly my first sittings with Rudi at his home in 
Braunau, when I visited him and his family with Harry Price and a 
couple of other investigators. Others may have shared the re- 
actions I experienced at these first sittings : the initial incredulous 
interest aroused by what one heard about the phenomena; the hour 
or so before a sitting spent in tightening up the experimental condi- 
tions so far as possible in the circumstances; the astonishment with 
which one witnessed the occurrence of the phenomena oneself if 
one was lucky enough to obtain a really good sitting ; and then the 
reaction next day when one preferred to doubt one’s own sobriety — 
rather than accept the genuine nature of the phenomena, which 
one had seemed forced to admit at the time ; a determination to be 
more observant at the next sitting ; and again next time seeing no 
means by which the phenomena as a whole could have been 
fraudulently produced without postulating preposterous theories 
of fraudulent complicity amongst several of the investigators 
themselves. I think it is a fact that no one who has had, say, a 
dozen really good sittings with Rudi, has been led to a belief that 
he was fraudulent; and conversely, those who put forward a 
theory of fraud on his part were those who had had merely one or 
two sittings and these without particularly good phenomena. 

I was lucky enough in Braunau to witness the curious ‘fog’ which 
has been described by Osty (op. cit) : 


I was once able. . . to see, in good red light and from very near, a sort 
of dense fog making its way towards a table, which moved beneath the 
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eyes of all those present as soon as this fog reached it... .. A number of 
observations . . . incline me to believe that it is the fog-like phase, visible 
in red light, which is necessary for the production of telekinesis. 


Whereas telekinetic effects were common however, this visible 
‘fog’ was a rare occurrence. On the Braunau occasion it seemed 
to advance across the small living room from the side furthest from 
the tactually-controlled medium, much as a Scotch mist advances 
across a moor, obliterating each object as it passed; and then 
seemed to recede in the direction from whence it had come. 

Rudi’s trance personality, Olga, was a capricious, prima-donna- 
like lady! Undeterred in producing brilliant phenomena by the 
presence of scepticism or hostility amongst her sitters, she was also 
ready to select a friendly one as the ‘cause’ of blank sittings when 
these persisted, and then belie her own assertions by focussing the 
phenomena continuously around the scapegoat on another occa- 
sion. Dr William Brown and I both shared this experience in the 
London series of experiments. 

Of Harry Price’s isolated accusation of fraud against Rudi (see 
Bulletin IV of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, 
London 1933), I will not say more than that it was insincere and 
that the reputation that was harmed was not Rudi’s in the minds 
of those who knew the facts. In a letter to me only a few days 
before his death Price wrote: ‘I will stress the fact that Rudi’s 
phenomena were genuine—as I have stated so many times in my 
books.’ (See Osty’s ‘L’Etrange Conduite de M. Harry Price,’ 
Revue Metapsychique, Paris, 1933.) 

Granted a bias towards incredulity, I look back upon sittings 
with Rudi as some of the most interesting and dramatic experi- 
ences I have ever had. Had the later-developed infra-red viewer 
been available when Rudi’s phenomena were at their height during 
the investigations in this country, in France, and in Germany, one 
ventures to hope that the question of the authenticity of the 
physical phenomena of mediumship might have been given a final 


answer. 
K. M. GoLpNEy 


Ill 


ONCE ‘reasonable’ doubt has been cast upon any historical event 

whatever, it is impossible to prove conclusively that this event has 

ever occurred. Nevertheless in most cases the occurrence may be 

inferred with a very high degree of probability, even when no 

connective theory is available. This arises from the fact that 

occurrences, or even the statements that some things have or have 
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not happened, are not the kind of things which admit of proof, at 
least in the strict mathematical sense of the word. In the usual 
course of events we are accustomed to accept what seems ‘reason- 
able’ at the time and locality at which we happen to be, although 
what is easy of belief at one time and place can be almost impos- 
sible at another. For example, the Roman historian Livy reported 
that, on a certain day in November, all the stars in the sky left their 
places and dashed across to new locations, while cocks turned into 
hens and hens turned into cocks. On theoretical grounds we are 
disinclined to credit Livy’s story so far as it concerns the farmyard, 
but to accept it as regards the celestial phenomena as at least a 
poetical description of what can be observed when the earth passes 
through a comet. 

So long as paranormal events are regarded as non-existent or at 
least rare occurrences, and as devoid of all rational connective 
theory, they are likely to remain of little general interest except to 
those people who find them significant for a spiritualistic inter- 
pretation of the world. If people could be neatly divided into 
spiritualists and materialists, paranormal phenomena would not be 
likely to raise any controversy, because to the spiritualists they 
would seem natural and require no special explanation, whereas to 
materialists all such phenomena would be impossible in principle, 
and therefore impossible to demonstrate. 

Demonstration is, of course, empirical ; it is convincing (apart 
from theory) according to the completeness and consistency of the 
recipe for its reproduction. Thus, the perfectly repeatable scien- 
tific experiment can be used as a device for bridging the logical gap 
between theoretical prediction from a model or calculus, and 
concrete empirical happenings. 

The major achievements of science, in contrast to technological 
discoveries, have been the bridging of logical gaps between systems 
of ideas ; the greater the gap bridged the greater is the scientific 
discovery, and the more intense the ‘eureka’ feeling when it has 
been successfully bridged. 

The greatest logical gap of our time is that between persons and 
things. This gap has already been partly bridged by means of the 
biological sciences, although there is still a considerable gap at the 
level of microbiology. The great difficulty we have in believing 
that paraphysical phenomena really happen (in spite of the very 
considerable evidence to the effect that they do) is that they appear 
to jump the biological gap, at least in so far as they cannot be 
accounted for by known bodily processes. When a person who 
intends to move an object does so, and then understands that he 
has accomplished this feat, there does not seem to be anything 
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Strange about it because we are accustomed to such occurrences 
and are content to believe that the so far unknown biological pro- 
cesses involved will one day be explained in a theoretically 
satisfactory manner. 

Investigation of a physical medium such as Rudi Schneider 
should be undertaken at two different levels. The first considera- 
tion is the behaviour of Rudi as a person or persons, and this 
requires a scientific knowledge of personality which, as a scientific 
discipline, is almost non-existent : as Professor Mace has recently 
put it (1), personality theory constitutes the untidiest part of the un- 
tidiest science. In the second place there is the investigation of 
movements of objects such as toys, curtains, handkerchiefs etc., and 
the recording galvanometer registrations of the partial occulations 
of enclosed infra-red light beams. In this respect the late Lord 
Rayleigh, once professor of physics at the Imperial College, 
wrote (2): 

A good deal has been said at different times about Schneider being 
able to release a hand for the fraudulent production of the phenomena. 
Even if there is evidence that he has occasionally done this, I confess it 
seems to me absurd to argue as if a man with each hand or arm firmly 
grasped by a hand of a trustworthy controller in the prime of life might 
be regarded as virtually free. 

On one occasion when I was present there was a movement of the 
curtains, as evidenced by the noise of the bells attached to them. No 
one was there on that occasion whom I could regard as a possible 
confederate of the medium. 


So long as the supposed paraphysical events are no more than 
curtain and galvanometer movements, it is always possible to 
explain them as being normally caused in some unknown way by 
the medium, or someone else present, perhaps by some clever feat 
of legerdemain or by a skilful diversion of the attention of the 
investigators. Even if such movements were observed under 
perfect conditions, so long as they were not ordered in a way which 
suggested purpose and design they could perhaps be provisionally 
‘allowed’ by scientists as being due to some kind of rare and un- 
known body emanations from the medium. What was far more 
disturbing, in the case of Rudi, was that hand-like or limb-like 
objects were occasionally observed ; handkerchiefs were tied into 
knots, pulled from the grasp of sitters and thrown about the room. 
Photographs were obtained, in ordinary white light, of handker- 
chiefs in the air without physical support and, in at least one case, a 
large hanging curtain was depicted lying along the ceiling. 

To those who have never investigated such odd happenings it 
might be thought that at least an expert opinion could be obtained 
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as to whether such things did or did not occur. It is unusual to 
find even one person who is well qualified in both science and 
psychiatry : when Rudi was investigated by scientists, a quarter of 
a century ago, there was fortunately one man interested in the 
phenomena whose almost unique qualifications constituted him an 
expert in both the mental and the physical realms. The late Dr 
William Brown had these qualifications and, moreover, was 
fortunate enough to observe what appeared to be a pseudopod in the 
presence of Rudi Schneider, Professor Fraser-Harris (physio- 
logist), Mr C. V. C. Herbert (sometime research officer of the 
Society) and several others. Brown and Harris reported their 
observations in letters to The Times and it might perhaps have been 
thought that these remarkable observations would have constituted 
an example of a significant paranormal occurrence. The accounts 
of these observations, however, were unpalatable, not only to most 
of the leading physicists, but also are now to the majority of con- 
temporary psychical researchers. ‘The result of Brown’s action on 
academic opinion at Oxford is well shown by the following letter 
from Lord Charles Hope to the writer, which on account of its 
importance in connection with further investigations, is here 
quoted in full : 


26A North Audley Street, W. 1. 13/5/32. Dear Gregory 
Thank you very much for your letter. I too think there is almost no 
doubt that Rudi can produce genuine phenomena. It is a great pity we 
could not have the proposed sittings but I still hope it may be managed 
later on. You have, perhaps, seen Dr William Brown’s and Fraser- 
Harris’s letters 1 which appeared in the Times last week. I enclose the 
cuttings in case you did not. Will you please return them. Dr Brown 
was very displeased at being ‘starred’ in the Daily Mail on the front 
page. I was sorry too but did not feel responsible, as for this series he 
went to Price’s at P’s invitation and not at mine. 

Dr Brown has since then been having rather a time of it at Oxford 
being laughed at by Lindemann and even Einstein among others. Of 
course they will not even hear of such phenomena being genuine. 

Do you feel, without in any way inconveniencing yourself, it would 
be possible for you to give a short resumé of the infra-red experiments 
which we did so that Brown could show it to one or two people. I know 
its not the sort of thing that is exactly pleasant to do but as Dr B. was 
never present at any successful experiment with the infra-red apparatus 
he is without what, in conjunction with the Osty report (3), is really the 
most acceptable part of our experiences with Rudi, speaking in a more 
scientific way. 


1 Dr Brown subsequently adopted a more non-committal attitude to 
the phenomena and repudiated this letter : the result of the disclosure of 
the unreliability of Harry Price as a scientific investigator —Ed. 
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I know Brown would really like to mention something about it in a 
paper he is reading at Oxford (to the Psychological Society I think it is) 
_ about June 1, but even if you would prefer your name not to be men- 
_ tioned at that meeting I know he would like to be able to mention it 
privately. 

I could send him the rough sketch of the apparatus done by Peter 
[C. V. C. Herbert] and for what it would be worth Peter and I could add 
a very short account of our experiences in that direction. Of course I 
see, if you do anything, you must be very careful what you say. We 
could point out that the experiments were not really under our unique 
control but at the same time say it is difficult to suggest how fraud could 
have been responsible for the ‘interferences’ noted. 

Huxley ' seems to be really interested at last which is all to the good 
but of course he has had no direct experience. He is very keen to do 
everything possible to help Osty to continue his experiments with Rudi. 
I agree it seems the best chance of more being discovered but I still 
think a series of sittings such as I had in mind would do a lot towards 
getting Osty’s last report and any future report of his accepted in 
scientific circles. So ‘entre nous’ I am still fishing for Rudi. 

Yours v. sincerely (signed) Charles Hope. 


Lord Charles Hope imagined, like the founders of our Society, 
that it might be possible to carry out, with the aid of such scientists 
as he could muster for the purpose, a new and independent investi- 
gation of Rudi which would avoid all those features of former 
investigations which critics had found objectionable, and at the 
same time test the feasibility of all ‘explanations’ of the phenomena 
which had been put forward by previous investigators. Objections 
had been raised to Osty’s investigation of Rudi in Paris because the 
laboratory reports did not mention the names of all who were 
present at each separate sitting. In the subsequent Hope- 
Rayleigh investigation of Rudi (2) very full notes of what occurred 
were taken at the time and copies sent to each investigator for 
verification (and correction if necessary) after each sitting. It is to 
be hoped that one day these notes will be published in full, 

together with a more comprehensive account of Rudi Schneider’s 
mediumship than is at present available in any single work. Once 
it is realized that fraud and ‘the spirits’ are by no means the only 
explanations of paraphysical phenomena, their acceptance and 
rejection may, it is to be hoped, depend more on the expert 
opinion of investigating scientists than on the emotions and 
prejudices of parapsychological historians (4). 

After considerable experience of the many difficulties to be 
encountered in the investigation of physical mediumship, the 

17t appears Julian Huxley was never present at a séance and had 
expressed no personal views as to the genuineness of the phenomena.—Ed 
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writer rather reluctantly concludes that, in spite of so much 
careful work by many scientists, often undertaken at great risk to 
their reputation, there is still no universally compelling evidence 
of levitation and materialization even in the case of Rudi Schneider, 
only considerable probability. Nevertheless; he is himself con- 
vinced of the genuineness of the Rudi phenomena, largely as a 
result of all the detailed questioning by sceptical scientists to which 
he was (very willingly) subjected, principally in the Staff Common 
Room at University College ; also, to some extent, as a result of 
his confidence in, and long experience with Mr C. V. C. Herbert, 
who was responsible for ‘the scientific part of the work as regards 
its physical aspect’ during the Hope-Rayleigh investigations in 
1932. 

ds C. C. L. Grecory 
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IV 


I was sorry to hear of the death of Rudi Schneider. I always found 
him pleasant and easy to deal with. His own belief in his unusual 
powers was, I think, quite genuine and his conviction that ‘Olga’ 
his ‘control’, was a separate entity, was complete. This con- 
viction I did not share but, though I often tried to find out if he 
had any recollection of what had taken place during trance, I never 
succeeded, nor did others of my friends who were able to talk with 
him in German. ‘Olga’, however, showed signs of knowing what 
Rudi knew in his ordinary life. ‘She’ denied having any know- 
ledge of English but probably shared with Rudi a limited grasp of 
that language. 

I first met Rudi in April 1929. There were two series of sittings 
that year under Harry Price at his National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research in Queensberry Place, the second and longer series 
extending into 1930. I attended a few sittings in Paris in 1930-1 
when he was being examined by Dr Eugéne Osty using infra-red 
rays. In 1932 there was a long series with Harry Price. In 
October of that year a series was held under my direction mostly 
in the house of the Dowager Lady Rayleigh. 
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Interesting and, in my opinion, impressive phenomena were 

observed at all these sittings but there was also a steady increase of 
negative results. ‘This was due, according to some critics, to the 
increasing vigilance on the part of the investigators which gave a 
decreasing opportunity for trickery. I do not concur with that 
view. I did not at the time and have had no reason since to change 
my opinion. Nor am I prepared to discount the results obtained 
at the National Laboratory although the experiments there were 
carried out under Harry Price whose methods have given rise to 
serious criticisms. 

It has been suggested that the smaller effects were obtained by 
the medium himself by trick methods but the larger and more 
complicated phenomena were performed by an accomplice hidden 
behind the cabinet curtains. That theory will not hold water. 
To suppose that an accomplice could have entered and left the 
room through a locked door, moved in and out of the cabinet, 
while the sitters blocked the way, I am quite unable to accept. 
Such an explanation might be conceivable in the medium’s own 
home, but not under the conditions obtaining at the National 
Laboratory. 

The subsequent long series held in 1933 and 1934 by Theodore 
Besterman and Oliver Gatty at the S.P.R. were almost or quite 
negative. The precautionary measures taken at these sittings did 
not differ to any considerable extent from those taken by me in 
1932, nor, for that matter, from those held at the National Labora- 
tory. In Vienna, in 1935-6, Dr G. A. Schweiger, Head Engineer 
of the Broadcasting Station, directed altogether 78 sittings with 
Rudi. They were, I believe, conducted scientifically and the 
results obtained rivalled those obtained in the earlier years, thus 
indicating that under sympathetic conditions Rudi was still able 
to produce impressive phenomena. 

C. M. Hope 


EDWARD OSBORN: A REMINISCENCE 


I KNeEw the late Edward Osborn through correspondence only. 
We never met, but his letters reflecting the warmth of his friend- 
ship and his generous understanding have left a lasting impression 
on my mind. My experience in conducting some East-West 
explorations generally has been that even when barriers of language 
and race are surmounted, the frontiers of culture still mysteriously 
divide us. In Edward Osborn’s letters even these dividing walls 
seemed to melt away. He encouraged me to join the S.P.R. in the 
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hope that intercultural contacts would enrich the life of the 
Society. When he heard about some personal experiences of 
‘spontaneous phenomena’ J had had in an intimate circle he took 
the trouble of writing to the members of my family for docu- 
mentary corroboration. I am aware that the S.P.R. does not 
commit its members to a belief in either God or Immortality, but 
some of us confronted with the removal of Edward Osborn would 
fain quote the lines A. Seth Pringle-Pattison wrote on the occasion 
of the death of his friend, Simon Somerville Laurie : 


For us he lives, a Presence still, 
How then should God forget? 


C. T. K. Cuarti 


Tambaram, India 


MEETINGS 


WILL members please note that the date of Dr Thouless’ lecture 
as shown on the list of S.P.R. meetings recently distributed should 
be Wednesday, 4 June and not Thursday, 5 June. 


THE FREDERICK W. H. MYERS MEMORIAL LECTURE 


THE thirteenth lecture will be given on 15 May 1958 at 6.30 p.m. 
in the Caxton Hall, London, S.W.1, by Professor C. D. Broad, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., with the title “Personal Identity and Survival’’. 
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FOR MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR, 1957 


1. THE Society’s NEw PREMISES 


_As mentioned in the last Annual Report, the Society began the year as 
Tenants of its old premises No. 31 ‘Tavistock Square at a rent of £700 
per annum, which placed a great strain on the Society’s financial 
resources. Several efforts to find other suitable premises were frus- 
trated by official restrictions but finally a recently reconditioned house, 
No. 1 Adam & Eve Mews, Kensington, was secured. The tenancy of 
No. 31 Tavistock Square was terminated by notice at Midsummer and 
during June the Society’s Headquarters were removed to Kensington. 
The new premises are very much smaller than the old ones but provide 
sufficient office accommodation and should be economical to maintain. 
They are not, however, large enough to enable the Society to hold there 
meetings for the reading of papers and for discussions, but it is cheaper 
to hire a room for such purposes as and when needed than to incur the 
large expense of housing the office in premises spacious enough to hold 
meetings of this kind. 

During the Society’s long tenancy of 31 ‘Tavistock Square it had very 
greatly increased the number of books in the Library, had accumulated 
a large number of records of sittings with mediums and of other 
phenomena, and had also amassed a great quantity of business papers 
and miscellaneous correspondence. By careful enquiry it was found 
possible to accommodate at Kensington all the books in the Library of 
any serious value on subjects falling within the province of psychical 
research or closely related to it. The books which could not be so 
accommodated were either ephemeral works or were only loosely con- 
nected with psychical research. The sale of them will not detract from 
the value of the Library as a working instrument in our subject. It has 
also been possible to find room at Kensington for much the greater part 
of the handsome book cases in which the Library was housed. A 
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selection had also to be made among the numerous records of old 
sittings and cases, many of which had ceased to have any present value 
for research. Those that are still of value have been transported to the 
new premisess yrs §. MP in J 

The préparation for the move involved a great deal of work in 
selecting and setting aside the books and other documents that were to 
be retained, and the Council wish to thank very warmly several members 
of the Society who gave expert advice in this matter. They also wish 
cordially to thank many members who helped with the heavy physical 
work involved. 

They are also very grateful for the help they have received in re- 
arranging the books and documents in the new premises. It was 
unfortunately necessary during this re-arrangement to close the Library 
during the latter months of the year so far as regards the borrowing of 
books. The reorganisation is now well advanced. 


‘2. STAFFING 


In the spring Psychical Research, and the Society suffered a very 
serious blow by the death after a short illness of Mr Edward Osborn 
who had been for several years both Editor of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings and a member of Council. ‘Tributes to his great services to 
psychical research in this and other respects appeared in the June issue 
of the Journal. Mr Chesters kindly undertook to edit the autumn and 
winter issues, and Mr Fisk to carry on the editorial work in the new 
year. 

Miss Horsell informed the Council that owing to a decline in her 
health and the difficulties of travel she would shortly have to resign the 
position of Secretary which she had filled for many years with great 
distinction. When the time for her retirement approached the Council » 
co-opted her a member of Council in recognition of her long and loyal 
services. She ceased to be Secretary on 31 December and carries into 
retirement the good wishes, not only of the Council, but of the whole 
membership. 

Mrs Goldney who had been Organising Secretary since 1949 
resigned this appointment with effect from 2 December and the Council 
recorded a unanimous vote of thanks to her for all the efficient work 
done by her with unsparing energy. 

Dr West, who had taken up a full-time professional appointment, 
resigned his post as Hon. Experimental Officer. 

By the summer it had become obvious that the Society would have to 
engage new staff and the Council appointed on a provisional basis as 
Secretary General, Mrs Beale, a Master of Science of London Univer- 
sity and a Member of the Bar, and as Secretary (Research) Miss Celia 
Green, who had recently taken an Honours degree in Mathematics at 


Oxford. Mrs Beale commenced her duties on 2 December and Miss 
Green in August. 
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The Council have appointed as Supervisor of Experimental Research 
Mr Christopher Scott, who has circulated with the December issue of 
the Fournal an invitation to members in the London area to co-operate. 


3. PRESIDENCY 


Mr G. W. Lambert, C.B. was elected President of the Society for the 
third year. 


4. THE COUNCIL 


Owing to the difficulties of attending evening meetings Mrs Salter 
resigned her membership of the Council and on taking up residence in 
the U.S.A. Dr Richard Wilson also resigned. To fill vacancies thus 
created Mrs Gay and Mr Shelley were appointed elected members. 

Miss E. M. Horsell, Sir George Joy, K.B.E., Mrs R. Tickell, Mr J. 

_ H. Cutten and Mr C. Scott have been co-opted members of the Council 
for the year. 

Mr Fraser Nichol and Dr Wilson, former members of Council were 
added to the list of corresponding members as also were Professor F. 
Egidi, Dr Meier and Dr E. Servadio. 


5. OBITUARY 


In addition to Mr Osborn, whose death has been already mentioned, 
the Council regret the great loss the Society has sustained by the death 
of Dr Gilbert Murray, O.M., a vice-President and former President, 
and of Mrs Blennerhassett, the daughter of Frederic Myers. 


6. RESEARCH 


A major paper published in the Journal during the year was The Case 
of Edgar Vandy. The research was carried out by a member of the 
Society, Mr George Vandy, and the Hon. Mrs Kathleen Gay, a member 
of Council, put in a great deal of work in editing the abundant material. 

G. W. Fisk and D. J. West continued their research in ESP using the 
principle of taking the majority opinion of a large number of guessers all 
aiming at the same targets. 

Dr Soal continued the investigation of the boys Glyn and Ieuan 
Jones. In early January Dr Soal spent three days with them at their 
home in North Wales and though they obtained no significant results in 
two indoor experiments, in outdoor tests, when the boys were separated 
by distances varying from 105 to 159 feet, very successful runs were 
made. In the Easter vacation Dr Soal and Mr Bowden were assisted by 
Mr J. C. F. Gliddon, M.Sc. 

Afterwards it was discovered that Glyn, the percipient, was readily 
hypnotized by Dr Soal. A few experiments were carried out with the 
assistance of Professor C. W. K. Mundle and Dr T. Whitehead with 
Glyn guessing the cards in the hypnotic trance. It was found that, for 
a few runs only after the onset of hypnosis the boy made high scores 
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(16-25 hits per run of 25) even on days when he had shown no ESP in 
the normal state. The ESP effect quickly disappeared after two or 
three runs and Glyn tended to relapse into a state of normal sleep. 

In October, in a television interview in Manchester and subsequent 
test Glyn obtained five successes in a run of seven ‘animal’ cards. 


7. THE ENQUIRY INTO SPONTANEOUS CASES 


About 1300 cases were received in reply to this Society’s appeal and 
the whole of these have now been examined. A very large proportion of 
them were so old, so vague or so incapable of verification as to be of no 
practical value, but about 300 of them seemed sufficiently promising to 
follow up and this is now being done. The difficulties that faced the 
Society in 1957 retarded the progress of the work, which is now being 
pressed on with the assistance of several members of the Council and the 
Society, whom the Council wish to thank. 


8: THe LIBRARY 


Owing to the fact that the Library was unavoidably shut for the 
greater part of the year it is not possible to give figures for the number 
of books borrowed by Members and the National Central Library. 


g. Prize Essay 


The winners of the 1956 Essay Prize were announced. The {£50 
presented by an anonymous member was divided equally between Mr 
P. R. F. Clarke and Mr L. C. Robertson. 


10. PUBLICATIONS 


Four numbers of the Yournal (Nos. 691-694) and one Supplement 
were published during the year. At the end of the year the number of 
regular (non-member) subscribers to Proceedings and Journal totalled 
326. Sales of the Society’s publications amounted to £291 compared 
with £486 last year. 


4 


11. PUBLICITY AND PuBLIc RELATIONS : 


On the invitation of the British Broadcasting Corporation a series of 
three programmes on psychical research was arranged, and delivered in 
August in the Home Service. The subjects chosen were those likely 
to interest a wide circle of listeners. ‘The Council welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to encourage among the public, by citing examples rather than by 
precept, a more discriminating attitude in relation to stories of spon- 
taneous phenomena and mediumistic communications. The pro- 
grammes were as follows : 

26 August ‘Listening to Ghost Stories’ by G. W. Lambert, Presi- 

dent of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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27 August “Some Ghost Stories Discussed’ by Mrs W. H. Salter, 
Professor C. D. Broad and Professor H. H. Price. 
30 August ‘Mental Mediumship’ by Mrs Frank Heywood, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad and Professor H. H. Price. 
The Radio Times of 23 August (p. 3) featured the series, and the 
President’s talk was published in The Listener (issue of 29 August 1957). 


12. UNIVERSITY SOCIETIES 


Cambridge University Society for Research in Parapsychology 

The Society this year has about 100 members, and roughly this 
number attend each fortnightly meeting. Speakers last term included 
G. W. Lambert, E. Garth Moore, Mrs W. H. Salter and Professor C. 
D. Broad. 

In the field of actual research, members have been divided into six 
groups: Mediumship (including Automatic Writing); ESP; PK; 
radionics ; ghosts ; and general psychology in so far as it seems relative 
to parapsychology (e.g. hypnosis, dreams, hallucinations). Last term’s 
work included general research into ESP; an Oxford-Cambridge 
ESP experiment which seems to have yielded more as a practical 
exercise in psi-research than as an example of the indubitable positive 
effect of competition on ESP-scoring ; and a more practical interest 
than usual in radionics, particularly with regard to Mr de la Warr’s work. 

The Officers of the Society for 1957-8 are: President : Professor 
C. D. Broad, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Trinity); Research Officer: A. D. 
Cornell, M.A. (Fitzwilliam H.); Secretary : D. J. Murray (Trinity) ; 
Treasurer : E. A. Farmer (Trinity). 

There is also a Committee of six, each of whom is in charge of one 
of the six sections mentioned above. 


Oxford University Society for Psychical Research 

During 1957, the Society was addressed by Mr G. W. de la Warr, 
Lord Amwell, Dr R. W. Kosterlitz, Dr Letitia Fairfield, Dr Michael 
Ash, Professor E. R. Dodds, Dr D. Large, Mr Denys Parsons, The 
Rev. H. F. Cheales, Professor H. H. Price and Mr J. C. Maby. 

Two group experiments were carried out by the Society, one of them 
being supervised by Mr P. R. F. Clarke, who performed an experiment 
on learning by psi. A joint Oxford University-Cambridge University 
ESP experiment was held, with eleven subjects from each university ; 
Mr Fisk kindly acted as agent. No significant results were found on 
direct hit scores. Mr Mayne continued his investigations into the 
possibilities of applying new statistical techniques in psychical research. 

The Society’s Officers for the year were: President : W. G. Roll 
(till March), B. Babington Smith (from May); Secretary: P. L. 
Simkin (till March and from October), B. Howard (May and June) ; 
Treasurer : W. P. Witt (till March and from October), S. Hatch (May 
and June); Research Officers : N. E. Ransome (till June), A. J. Mayne 
(from May). 
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GENERAL FUND 


BALANCE SHEET 
31 DECEMBER 1957 


FIXED ASSETS : 
FREEHOLD PREMISES, at cost - = = a = 


OFFICE FURNITURE ETC. at cost - - oo: - - £654 15 5§ 
(Purchase prior to 31 December 1946 remaining unvalued) 
Additions during year Ce < - - - - 67s Jace 
LFS 4a 
Less : Sold during year . - - £38 10 0 
Depreciation - - - - 306 3 =I 
Ae aE ea 
LIBRARY Books, EXPERIMENTAL AND TECHNICAL APPARATUS - - - 
TOTAL FIxeD ASSETS - - - - - - - - - 
CURRENT ASSETS : 
CasH AT BANK AND IN HAND - - - - - £730 1S 2 
PORTLAND BUILDING SOCIETY - - - - - 2,000 0 Oo 
AMOUNTS NOT YET RECEIVED FOR SALES OF PUBLICATIONS 27 10 10 
INCOME TAX RECOVERABLE - - - - - - Bag. 27546 
DesTor J. F. THOMASSON & Co. - - - - 42937. be 
PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE - - - - - - oO gs 
INVESTMENTS AT Book VALUE, as per Schedule (Market 
Value at 31 December 1957—£11,652 6s. 5d.) - =" "53,9020 15 ro 
DEBTORS : 
PORTMAN BUILDING SOCIETY INTEREST Be TE pe pee} 
Lecacy (A. Hunt dec’d) - - - 250 eo) G 
GRANT FROM PARAPSYCHOLOGY ) 
FOUNDATION - - = ~ - 538 10 10 
sugt Sak £823 18 6 


LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Lir—E MEMBERSHIP ACCOUNT : 


Balance 1 January 1957. - - - ¥5236046 "6 

Life Subscriptions received - . _--——_— 
Balance being 50% of existing Life Mem- 

bers Subscriptions - - - =< £1,230 0) 0 
DONATION FROM PARAPSY- 


CHOLOGY FOUNDATION 

FOR INVESTIGATION OF 

SPONTANEOUS PHENO- 

MENA : 

Balance 1 January 1957. £1,103 17 9 
Received during year _—-— 


£1,103 17 9 
Less 'Transfer to Income 
and Expenditure Account -— 


£22,487 14 


£1,103 17 9 
Annual Subscriptions and Special Ap- 

peal Donations in Advance - - Ts72a 6 

Holiday Films Production in Advance 100 0 oO 

Sundry Creditors - - = - = 863 17 10 
£3,380 8 1 
ToraL Net Assets - . . . - - - - - - 

CAPITAL : 

Balance 31 December ct - - - - - - £9,001 12 6 
Add : Holiday Film Production applicable to 1956 - 200 0 oO 
Transfer from Income Reserve Fund (below) - - 7,250 0 0 

Grant from Parapsychology Foundation toward General 
Account deficit for current year - - - - 538 10 Io 

£16,990 3 


Less : Excess of Expenditure over Income for year to date 1,037 6 


$ 


INCOME RESERVE FUND £15,952 16 


Balance 1 January 1957 - - - £14,991 o 
Less : Transfer to Capital representing <i : 
cost of purchase of Freehold Pro- 


perty - - - - - . 7:250 0 © 
:741 0 
Add : Transfer from General Fund - a Lan 3 ; 
SPECIAL DONA TIONS : Rh 
alance 1 January 1957 - - - 6 
Add : Received pes a year: tielaa! 
Anonymous - - - - 2,000 0 o 
Anonymous plus Interest - 96.7 78 
A. Hunt - - - - 250 0 Oo 
Prize Fund Balance - io © , 
£2,517 15 


8 


2 


2 
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£26,730 1 
—_—————— 
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£26,730 1 


ty in respect of a claim for dilapidations on the Tavistock 
leted, 


Te} 


56 


£2,966 


GENERAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1957 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Members - J si = 
Associates - = = = 


PROPORTION OF LIFE MEMBERS’ a oe 


INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS - 


INcOME Tax RECOVERED AND RECOVERABLE 


SuB-LET RENTS - = s 


TOTAL ORDINARY INCOME 
DONATIONS ANNUAL 
Life Members’ - - - 
Members - - - - 
Associates - - - - 


FEES AND ROYALTIES - 


DONATIONS : 
Anonymous - - - - 
Anonymous, Interest 
LEGACIES : 
F. H. Hooper - - - 
Miss Mary Beevers 
A. Hunt - - - 


Less : Transfers 


Income Reserve Account 


Special Donations - 


INTEREST ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
TOTAL INCOME - - 


Less EXPENDITURE : 
OFFICE EXPENSES : 
Rent (Eavistock Square) - 
Rates - - 
Insurance - - 
Fuel and Lighting - - 


Salaries (Secretary, Organising 


tary and Editor of Journal) 
Clerical Assistance - - 
Cleaning - - - - 
National Insurance - 


CE LRT Wes op A 


Stationery and General Printing 


Telephone - - - 
Postage - - - - 
Repairs - - - 
Sundry Expenses - - 


Ogiek ty ie Fae te 


CosT OF PRINTING AND BINDING PUBLICA- 


TIONS AND PURCHASE OF BOOKS : 
JOURNAL - - - - 
Binding - 
Indexing - 
PROCEEDINGS 
Advertising 
Other Books and Pamphlets 


Less : Proceeds of Sale - 


EXPENSES OF MEETINGS - - 
MANAGEMENT FEE—INVESTMENTS 
STORAGE RENT - - - 
AUDIT FEE - - - - 
REMOVAL EXPENSES - - - 
LEGAL EXPENSES = - - - 
DEPRECIATION OF FURNITURE ETC. 


LIBRAR 
Sale of Books during year - 
Less : Books purchased - 


EXcEss OF EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME 


“I 
an 
0OOW 


£245 0 


ooo 


RI OOO FA wD 00 owodod 


|| lok 5 


on 


oo 


£276 13-7 
235 17 II 
£2,000 0 0 
35 7 8 
£844 3 9 
£2,879 11 5 
£2,804 11 5 
£3,384 11 © 
£541 5 6 
34 14 4 

27 I 9 
T3555 6 
52) 10). 0) 

77 107 
242 12 II 
41 15 0 
£4,420 12 7 
£235 9 0 


£1,803 17 
65 


£1,868 19 7 
432 3 6 
170 12 8 


£2,471 15 9 


£512 1r 6 


£75 0 0 
88 9 8 


£3,147 16 15 


£4,185 3 7 


£1,037 6 8 


ae 


BLENNERHASSET FUND 


BALANCE SHEET 
31 DECEMBER 1957 


CURRENT ASSETS : 
CASH AT BANK - - - - - - - - - 
INCOME TAX RECOVERABLE - - - - 
INVESTMENTS AT BOOK VALUE, as per Schedule - - 
(Market Value at 31 December 1957—£1,034 6s. 11d.) 


CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FUND: 
Balance 1 January 1957 ~ - - 
Add: Excess of Income over - Expenditure - - - - 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1957 
INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS (Net)  - - - - = " 
INCOME Tax RECOVERABLE - - = = = < 
INTEREST—TRusT DEPOSIT Account. - - - - “ 


TOTAL INCOME - - = = < “ i. = rs 
Less EXPENDITURE - - - - = . = S a 


EXcess OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE - - - - 


FREDERICK W. H. MYERS MEMORIAL FUND 


BALANCE SHEET 
31 DECEMBER 1957 


CURRENT ASSETS : 
CasH AT BANK - - - + 
INVESTMENTS AT BOOK VALUE, as ‘per Schedule - 
(Market Value at 31 December 1957—£723 I5s. od. 


CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED INCOME: 


Balance 1 January 1957- - = = 
Add ; Excess of Income over Expenditure - - - - - 
Less : Excess of Expenditure over Income - - - - 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1957 


INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS (Gross) - - - . “ ry 
SALE OF LECTURES - - - - “ = « 


TotaL INCOME - = = 2 - 
PRINTING MYERS MEMORIAL LECTURE Cost - - - - 


EXCEss OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE = = = BS 


' 
N 
O Ont 


- £1,868 12 1 
- 57 13 


£1,926 6 


' 
N 
= 
al 
N 


- £ior 6 ¢ 
~ 1,106 17 € 


£1,208 4 3 
SE 


£1,174 
- 33 1 


- —_—_ 


£1,208 4 3 
oo 


- £33 18 10 
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RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


BALANCE SHEET 
31 DECEMBER 1957 


1956 
CURRENT ASSETS : 


£2,872 CASH AT BANK AND IN HAND~ - - - - - - - - £2,800 17 9 
60 INCOME Tax RECOVERABLE - - - - = = = = = 220 2 5 
DeEBTOR—J. F. Thomasson & Co. - - - - - - - - mie 7 
14,959 INVESTMENTS AT BOOK VALUE as per Schedule - 2 - = = - 13,561 19 1 
(Market Value at 31 December 1957—£10,354 9s. 7d.) 
£7,891 £16,507 13 10 
CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FUND: 
18,642 Balance 1 January 1957 - - - - - £17,877 3 3 
442 Add : Excess of Income over Expenditure for year 507 19 7 
[19,084 £18,475 2 10 
1,207 Less : Loss on Investments sold - - - - 1,877 9 oO 
: a A 0,507413) TO 
27,877 
14 CREDITOR—J. F. Thomasson & Co. - - = - - - - —--—-— 
17,891 £16,597 13 10 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1957 
956 
448 INCOME ON INVESTMENTS (Net) = = = - - = = - £461 14 2 
73 INCOME Tax RECOVERED AND RECOVERABL: - - - - - - 160 1 
50 GRANT REFUNDED BY J. LANGDON-DAVIES - - - - - - —-—— 
571 TotTaL INCOME - - - = - - - - - - £621 15 10 
Less : EXPENDITURE : 
£8 ‘Travelling and General Research Expenses - - - 23) TAN oe, 
I9 Management Fees—Investments - - - - - 19 18 I 
Ioo Grant to Dr. A. R. G. Owen - - - - - ——— 
2 Sundry Expenses - - - - - - - - Oi "4 6 
129 — SSS £23 16 3 
442 EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE FOR YEAR - - - - £597 19 7 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief 
ere necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by 
e Society so far as appear from our examination of those books. | 
We have examined the Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Account of the General Fund, 
gether with the Balance Sheets and Income and Expenditure Accounts of the Research Endowment, 
fyers Memorial and Blennerhasset Funds which are in agreement with the books of account. In our 
inion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given us the said Balance 
jects give a true and fair view of the Society’s affairs at 31 December 1957 and the Income and 
enditure Accounts give a true and fair view of the Society’s revenue transactions during the year 
ided on that date. We have also verified the investments of the General, Research Endowment, Myers 


emorial and Blennerhasset Funds. 
emorli an ennernassé MIALL, HARPER & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
February 1958 


SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 


GENERAL FUND 


3% Commonwealth of Australia Reg. Stock 
1955/58 = 
3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 - - 
4% Consolidated Stock - - - 
49 Conversion Stock 1957/58 - - 

4% British Transport Gtd. Stock 1972/77 
Batish Oxygen Co. Ltd.— £1 Ordinary Stock 
Colvilles Ltd.—£1 Ordinary Shares - 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd.—£1 Ordinary “Stock 
British American Tobacco Co. Ltd. 150 Ordinary 

Stock Units of 10/— 
snare reicetag 2 Africa Co. —125 ‘Reg. ‘Stock Units 

of 15 
Sigel Investment Trust Ltd. if 3 Ordinary 


54% Imperial “Chemical Industries ‘Ltd.—Con- 
vertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1977/79 - 

General Accident Fire and Life Assce. Corp. 
Ltd.— £1 Ordinary Stock - 

6% British Petroleum Co. Ltd.—10 “Conversion 
Debt Stock Units of £100 each, £20 paid - 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


3% British Transport Gtd. Stock 1967/72 - 
3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 - 

Pcrmnobnesith of Australia Reg. Stock 1967/71. 

24% Consolidated Stock - 

54% Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd. Un- 
secured Loan Stock - 

iaperal Chemical Industries Ltd eee I Ordinary 

tock - 

Associated Electrical Industries | Ltd. —£ I Ordin- 
ary Stock - 

Aberdeen and Canadian Investment | ‘Trust Led. 
500 Ordinary Stock Units of 5/-each  - 

Atlas Electric and General Trust Ltd. ie I 
Ordinary Stock - - 

British Oxygen Co. Ltd. —fr Ordinary Stock - 

Burmah Oil Co. Ltd.—£1 Ordinary Stock - 

Great Northern Investment Trust Ltd.—J£x 
Ordinary Stock 

pe apa & Nettlefold Ltd. £3 Ordinary 

to - 

Inveresk Paper Co. ” Ltd. —650 Ordinary” Stock 
Units of 6/- each - 

ere Tobacco Co, (of G. B. & I.) Ltd. — 
£1 Ordinary Stock - 

Sieerd Johnson & Nephew Ltd pes”, X Ordinary 

ares - 

London & New York Investment Corpn. Ltd. — 
Ordinary Stock - - 

‘Tube Investments Ltd. —Lr Ordinary Shares - 

United Drapery ae Ltd.—5 50 Ordinary Stock 
Units of 5/- each 

6% British Petroleum Co. Ltd. —Conversion 
Debenture Stock 1976/80 = - - - - 


BLENNERHASSET RESEARCH FUND 
3% British Transport Gtd. Stock 1978/88 - 


F. W. H. MYERS MEMORIAL FUND 
34% Conversion Stock 1961 - - - 
3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 - - - 
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SCHEDULE OF DONATIONS 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
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Min ’M. Beevers (Dec'd) 
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13. FINANCE 


The accounts show that there was an excess of expenditure over 
normal income during the year amounting to £1,037 6s. 8d. It will, 
however, be seen from the Capital Account in the Balance Sheet that a 
generous grant towards this deficiency has been received from the 
Parapsychology Foundation, amounting to £538 ros. rod. 

The charges for repairs (£757 12s. 7d.) and Legal Expenses 
(£242 12s. 11d.) include exceptional expenditure in connection with the 
move, while the specific Removal Expenses (£77 16s. 7d.) are stated 
separately. On the other hand there is a non-recurring credit of £245 
arising from the sale of books in connection with the reduction in the 
size of the library. 

There is a new entry in the Balance Sheet ‘Freehold Property at 
Cest £7,250’, which represents the purchase price of the Society’s new 
premises at 1 Adam & Eve Mews, W. 8. The Society will also have to 
pay for dilapidations in accordance with the terms of the lease of the 
former premises, at Tavistock Square, but the amount payable has not 
yet been settled. The purchase of new premises has been covered by 
the anonymous donation of {£10,000 which was given to the Society 
for this purpose in 1956. 

Another generous anonymous donation has been received during 
1957, amounting to £2,000 and this money is to be devoted to investi- 
gations into the evidence concerning survival. A special committee 
has been set up in this connection. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Meetings of the Council were held as follows : 

518th 19 Mar. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
519th 26 Apl. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
520th 26 Apl. 1957 Chairman: Professor F. J. M. Stratton. 

521st 23 May 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
522nd 11 July 1957 Chairman: Admiral the Hon. A. C. Strutt, 

R.N. 

523rd 23 Sep. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
524th 7 Nov. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
525th 9g Nov. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 
526th 16 Dec. 1957 Chairman: The President, Mr G. W. Lambert. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY 


During the year 66 members and 9 Student Associates were elected. 
The loss in membership from deaths (11), resignations (30) and removals 
(22) was 63. This results in a net increase of 12 in the total member- 
ship, which, including Honorary and Corresponding Members (23) and 
Honorary Associates (14) now stands at 1,069. 
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MEMBERS’ MEETINGS 


17 Jan. By Lord Amwell, C.B.E.: “The Psyche and Research— 
Some Amateur Reflections.’ 
7 Mar. Discussion Meeting : “The Versailles Adventure.’ 

28 Mar. A. L. Mayne: ‘Statistics and Psychical Research.’ 

11 April Discussion Meeting : “The Society’s Museum I? 
g May Discussion Meeting : “The Society’s Museum II. 
6 June D. J. West, M.B., D.P.M.: ‘Cures at Lourdes.’ 
4 July Stuart Hampshire : ‘Body and Mind.’ 

18 Oct. James Hayes: ‘Psi Phenomena ; a Biological Perspective.’ 
7 Nov. C.C.L. Gregory, M.A.: ‘The Impact of Psycho-Physicalism 

on Parapsychology.’ 
5 Dec. Discussion Meeting: Plans for Working Groups of Volun- 
teer Members. 


NEW MEMBERS 
(Elected 23 Fanuary 1957) 


MEMBERS 


Avams, J. A., 37 Abbey Gardens, St John’s Wood, London N.W. 8. 
AusTIN, E., Milford Lodge, Milford on Sea, Hampshire. 
BarNIiE, D., Dip. Pol. Econ. (Oxon), 11 James Place, Edinburgh, 6. 
BoLTon, Miss 5S., F.I.L., 6 Waverley Road, Reading, Berks. 
CrawrorD, Dr B. G. R., M.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., 32 Northumberland 
Road, Leamington Spa, Warwicks. 
Daviss, D., M.A., B.Sc., 18 Dorval Avenue, Apt 17, Dorval, Quebec, 
Canada. 
FairFIELD, Dr, L.D., C.B.E., 60 Beaufort Mansions, London, S.W. 3. 
GDN, J. B., R.M.N., 39 Lower Boston Road, Hanwell, London, 
ni: 
Ra Dr D. E. R., Waterside, Headbourne Worthy, Winchester, | 
ants. 
McComprg, Mrs J., 23 White Rose Lane, Woking, Surrey. 
MorrELL, Miss J., 23 Goldsmith Road, Acton, London, W. 3. 
Sirton, V., C.B.E., D.S.O., LL.D., Winnipeg Free Press Co. Ltd., 
300 Carlton Street, Winnipeg 2, Canada. 
Stirman, D. W., 32 Castle Road, Southsea, Hants. 


Student- Associate 
Turner, P., B.Sc., F.Z.S., 59 Woodside Road, London, N. 22. 
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(Elected 19 March 1957) 


MEMBERS 
Crark, Miss J., 184 Polson Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Couen, His Honour Judge N. A. J., Gibbs Cottage, Limpsfield, Surrey. 
Cox, W. E., Box 936, Southern Pines, North Carolina, U.S.A. 
FREEMAN, J. A., ED.D., Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Texas. 
Grover, S. R., 33 Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Gurney, W. E. R., 45 Coleherne Court, London, S.W. 5. 
Kett, F. H., 16 Montem Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23. 


(Elected 26 April 1957) 


MEMBERS 
ALEXANDER, M., ro Ingleton Avenue, Hull, East Yorks. 
Batrour, Mrs M. M., 6 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
BERNHARDT, F. W., 10 Langley Road, Merton Park, London, S.W. 19. 
CrowTuHER, 5. T., 13 Havelock Road, Southsea, Hants. 
Gunninc, Mrs M., 5 Stanhope Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 
May, K. T., B.Sc. (Econ.), 14 Barrington Court, Colney Hatch Lane, 
London, N. 10. 
Prince, L. E., c/o 123 Warrington Road, Prescot, Lancs. 


Student- Associates 


DavuBeEN, Miss P. J., 46 Shakespeare Avenue, Holway, Taunton, 


Somerset. 
Hatt, J. A., 506 S Britian, Irving, Texas, U.S.A. 


(Elected 23 May 1957) 


MEMBERS 


BearpsLey, G. L. W., 51 East Park Parade, Northampton. 

BIBLIOTEKET, Kungl. Stockholm 5, Sweden. 

Eurmann, H. W., B.A., A.Ed., M.A., 13 Belsize Avenue, London, 
N.W. 3. 

GoswaMI, & S., 18 Pontonjargatan, Stockholm K, Sweden. 

Peex, Sir Francis, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Rotu, L., F.B.A., 3 Merton Street, Newnham, Cambridge. 

SavILLE, Miss M., 143 Albany Street, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1. 


Student- Associate 


AcxroyD, B. R., Box 13, R.E.U. Royal Air Force, Henlow, Beds. 
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(Elected 11 Fuly 1957) 
MEMBERS 


Dosss, H. A. C., M.A. (Oxon.), Ministry of Defence, Brockman Road, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

FarRBOURNE, A., D.Sc., 36 Park View’ Road, Lytham, Lancs. 

Hart, M. J., B.A. (Oxon.), 17 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7. 

Hit, A. J. B., M.A., Flat 1, 1 Prince’s Row, London, S.W. 1. 

Butter-Noxg, Mrs D. A., 4 Tyrone Street, Ormond, S.E. 14, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. 


Student-Associate 
GreEN, Miss C. E., 54 Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 


(Elected 23, September 1957) 
MEMBERS 


Carr, D. H., M.B., 944 Concession Road, Preston, Ontario, Canada. 
CouEN, D., 71 Moss Bank, Manchester, 8. 

Furtoncer, Mrs E. S., Oakdene, Marley Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Hart, M. I., Police Station Abak, Calabar Province. 

Jarman, A.S., Hitherto House, Oakley Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
Lanyon, R. I., 30 Ningana Avenue, King’s Park, South Australia. 
Nicot, Miss L., 89 Clifton Hill, London, N.W. 8. 


Student-Assoctates 


Apams, Miss S. T., 3 Gloucester Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1. 
Ross, Miss H. E., 64 Wildwood Road, London, N.W. 11. 


(Elected 7 November 1957) 
MEMBERS 


BeEarD, P., 7 Turners Wood, London, N.W. 11. 

BiytH, Lt-Col. J. D., O.B.E., Belhurst, Eldorado Crescent, Cheltenham. 

Exiott, G. S., B.Sc., 24 Upland Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Grecson, R. A. M., B.Sc. (Eng.), 26 Thurlestone Avenue, Friern — 
Barnet, London, N. 12. 

Hate, E. F. G., Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants. 

HarmsTon, Miss L., 15 Lithos Road, Swiss Cottage, London, N.W. 3. 

Lawton, P. R., B.Sc., 59 Galpins Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

CaS, Miss Y. A., S.R.N., Charing Cross Hospital, Strand, London, 
WG. 2, 

Patmer, Miss D. L., B.A., 36 Lavington Road, London, W. 13. 

Peters, Miss D., 4 Mount Park Avenue, S. Croydon, Surrey. 

Sweet, Dr S. S., Box 7315, Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

Wixkins, Capt. R., T.D., Rowantree House, The Green, Winchmore 
Hill, London, N. 21. 

Witson, C. W. M., B.Sc., Ph.D., Department of Pharmacology and 
General Therapeutics, University of Liverpool. 
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Student-Associate 


Roserts, D. C., B.Sc., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


(Elected 16 December 1957) 


MEMBERS 


BUTTERWORTH, Rev. J., B.D., The Crossways, Aughton, Ormskirk, 
Lancs. 

Goocy, S. A., B.A., 33 Wickham Rd., Brockley, S.E. 4. 

Hopxins, Mrs E., 39 Brewery Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 

Rusuton, W. A. H., F.R.S., Sc.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

SIDEBOTTOM, Rev. E. M., M.Litt., The Vicarage, Haart, West Hartle- 
pool, Durham. 

WarBURTON, B., B.A., Pinwood Stables, Brook Road, Wormley, 
Godalming, Surrey. 

Witsuere, A. D., B.A., Memorial University, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Canada. 


Student- Associate 


Pace-Jones, R. M., 216 Northgate, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 


